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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent ‘Rel; praneers adapted to the wants of F Infants,’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED., 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








ESTABLISHED 1848, 
THE 


GRES HA ME 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





Assets Exceed ‘ . £4,400,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . ‘ ‘ , 778, 140 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives ‘ ' ° 9,000, 000 


s Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
publi lic and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well ond favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 


a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys. 


THOM AS G. _ACKL! AND, F. I. A. F. S.3., 4 ctuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Sec pvetary. 





~ See Prospectus, page 77, for p particulars of Endow- 
N A I IN A L ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 
ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age, 
FOR MUTUAL 
EsTp. 1835. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, . , . £4,400,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, . ‘ , ; 7,700,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, . : ; , 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, . . . 4,000,000 





48 Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. F. A. RUFF, Royal Exchange, Glasgow. 





‘A Food alike suitable for 
building up the growing body, 


CADBURY'S 

i i ‘The name CADBURY on 

and for repairing the waste Or O A any packet of Cocoa is a 

Ol guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
processes of life,—HEALTH. ® CAL ANNUAL. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE trererore BEST. 
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THE ScoTs OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








E SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 


topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 
Davip Hannay. Sir GzorGce DovcGtas. 
W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForsTER. 
Epmunp Gosse. Professor LEwis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren CosBBAN. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff CAMPION. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
HuGu HALIBURTON. Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. S. STEPNIAK. 
Horace HutTcuHIinson. T. W. Russet, M.P. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KENDALL. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. GrauaoM R. Tomson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. ANDREW LANG. 
Eustace BALFour. James Pavn. 
A. C. SwInBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. H. S. C. Everarp. 
The Author of Fo'c's' le Yarns. Erc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. A. G. EIrFeE-. 
A. J. BALFour. W. T. Steap. 
JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
Lord RosEBERY. Georce R. Sims. 
Lewis Morris. Avucustus Harris. 
Tuomas KgiTH. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Sir Gzorce Otto TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
Henry Du Prét LaBoucHERE. General Lorp Wo tseELEY, V.C. 
J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mivrars. 
Watt WHITMAN. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Joserx LIsTER. Emite Zora. 
H. M. STANLEY. The Lorp Cu1er- Justice. 
H. Riper HAGGARD. Sir CHartes HA.Lteé. 
Tom Morris. Cardinal Newman. 
HeEnrIK IBSEN. * Gyr.’ 
RosBert BRowninG. Sir James HANNEN. 
M. CHARCOT. | A. C. SwInBuRNE. 
The Duke or ARGYLL. W. E. GLapsTonNE. 
Henry IRVING. Cardinal MANNING. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Count Von MoLrTKe. 
Prince BISMARCK. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
W. G. GRACE. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
Pope Leo x11. Joun Mor .ey. 
Fortun& bu BolsGoBEY. AvuGusTE Ropin. 
ANDREW Lana. Sir JosepH EpGcar Boru. 
RupDoLpH VirCcHOW. A. K. H. B. 
Sir FREDERICK LeiGuTON,?.R.A. | Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
JoHANNES BrRaHMs. W. S. GILBERT. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. C. H. SpurGEon. 
GrorGE MEREDITH. CHARLES KEENE. 
SARASATE. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe tts. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmirH anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 





To Lonpvon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents,! among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 

115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
g9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





HUTCHINSON & CO.’S LIST. 


CLEMENT SCOTT’S HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
Now ready, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d., with Portrait. 

BLOSSOM LAND and FALLEN LEAVES: Holiday 
Rambles. By CLement Scorr. 

‘Really a delightful book for all comers and goers.'—/?unch. 
FIRST EDITION OF 50,000. 
Now Ready, beautifully Hlustrated, Price 1s. 

THE LUMLEY WOOD MYSTERY. ByG. A. Letusrince 
Banseurky. With numerous Illustrations on Plate Paper by J. BERNARD Par. 
rRIDGE. 

‘The story is an excellent one.’-—Scotsman 
‘A good stirring story; a first-rate shillingsworth.'—Grafphic. 
MRS. RIDDELL’S CHARMING LOVE-STORY, price ts. 
MY FIRST LOVE. By the Author of ‘ George Geith,’ etc. 
‘Written with the skill of an accomplished novelist.’— Scotsman. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NOVELS. Cheap Editions, in 


handsome cloth binding, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. 
§ } 


Mount EDEN. [Shortly. | For EVER AND Ever. THE Girts oF FEvers- 
GERALD Estcourt. NELLY BROOKE. HAM. 
Love's ConFtict. VERONIQUE, | Map DuMaAREso. 





Too Goop For Him. 


| HER Lorp AnD Master. | No INTENTIONS. 
WoMAN AGAINST WOMAN | Tug Prey OF THE Gopbs. 


' 
| PETRONEL. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days’ Summary of Fact & Opinion. 








EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—\5 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


THE RIALTO 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co. ; Glasgow, Porrrous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue Rico's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Rtatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GresHam Housg, OLD Broap STREBT, Lonpon, E.C. 
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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDRE Ww SQUARE. 
( Major-General F. NepEaAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace 
U Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CapiTAL, me . £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Patp-up CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE FunNp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 








THE ANCLO- AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, . ' . £2,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ' ; , ah 

PAID UP CAPITAL, 

RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, axp UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, 


100,000 


170,660 
Head Office —QuREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovav_ EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEy G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, pay: able half-yearly by ven ser coupons. 

By its articles of association the Bank’s operations are confined to general 
banking and mortgage business, it being prohibited from purchasing or dealing in 
freehold properties, stocks, or shares of any kind whatever. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ‘ ‘ F . £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ; : ; ‘ . 06,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ; ; 7 : : 14, 


A. H. CAMPBEL L, Esq., Toronto, President. 
Che Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture 
For 3 years at 4 per cent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 

GeorGe AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawarig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘Canputsu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
JouHN WARRACK, Esq. ‘ Shipowner, Leith. 





£505,000. 


Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wmn. B. DuNLop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DgeseNTuURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as "TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 


To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW hctesenme EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cras Parp, 42,750,000 000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable a LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JAcKson, Manager. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
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The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTaL Futty SUBSCRIBED, %1,000,000 9 o 
CapiTaL Parp Up, . 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FUND IN HAnp, OVER 40,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 0° 


po of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lrean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy._.tys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, —— & Co.). 

Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 

Company, at the following rates :— 
per cent. for One Year. 
; - for Three or Four Years. 
sie for Five Years or over. 

No Debentures will be issued. 

Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 

For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


1x SouTH CHARLOTTE STREBT, 
EDINBURGH, Jauuary 1800. 
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—osmg . ROWLANDS 





\, A PURE, FRAGRANT, AND 
\NON-CRITTY TOOTH 


POWDER. 


WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA. 


*YOvo ‘SHPZ 0} ‘SE—SO0IIg 





BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 


= BSizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in 


E ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsTone) = 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. | & 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each ~ AROWLAND a SONS oe a il 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ | 20, HATTON GARDEN Sold by Chemists, etc., 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or NS 28. 9d. per Box. 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. _ RR Rae By Post for 34. extra. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CR 








EDINBURGH. 
OPEN TILL 31571 OCTOBER 18g0. 


BAND OF THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, BLUE. 


‘ Most comprehensive. ’— Zhe 7zmes. 
‘Charmingly situated.’—Ziverpool Mercury. 


ME 9 S 


‘ A colossal and magnificent enterprise. ’—Newcast/e Chronicle. A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 
OPEN 9.30 A.M. to1op.M. ADMISSION ts. CHILDREN 6d. POWER AND QUALITY. 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, OR BLACK AND GOLD CASES. MAY BE HIRED 
ON CRAMER'S 3 YEARS’ SYSTEM AT £3, 3s. PER QUARTER. 
Cash Discount 10 per Cent. 


“RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 
I by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 
way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years hire system. 
~RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO. 
FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 
GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
(Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 


J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 








SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


Accurately suited to every description of sight by 


J. GRAY-KEITH, 


formerly Assistant Optician to the Queen, 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Pamphlet, 

‘Facts Relating to Spectacles.’ 7he Engineer says: ‘Certainly a reliable guide.’ 

The Reformer says: ‘Well worthy the attention of those who care to preserve their 

eyesight.’ It contains the most extraordinary testimonials of skill in the world. 
Hours—r1o to 5; Saturdays 10 to 1. 


DR. SOULE’S 
EOP BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 





They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Pee £500 “WBE will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 
refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use, and urge them to use, 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


Ar York, on Wednesday, Lord Hartington delivered an 
excellent address at a great public meeting held in con- 
nection with the establishment of a Yorkshire Liberal 
Unionist Federation. He made no exaggerated claims on 
behalf of his followers ; he frankly allowed that the Conser- 
vative section of the Unionist party was by much the more 
numerous ; he pointed out that the Gladstonians find it 
easier to laugh at the smallness of the Liberal Unionist 
numbers than to answer their arguments. After some 
remarks on the desirability of organisation and on the 
present state of matters in Yorkshire, he plunged into the 
main theme of his address—the efficiency of Parliament. 
The session, he admitted, had not been brilliant, and 
had given occasion for an unparalleled waste of time. 
But the strange thing about it was that the tone of the 
Opposition was one of exultation undisguised. The dis- 
comfiture of the Government was celebrated in accents 
which would not have disgraced the overthrowing of the 
horse and his rider in the Red Sea. The Gladstonians 
seemed to care nothing for the waste of public time and 
the discrediting of representative institutions. 





Lorp Hartineton then went on to trace the rise and 
progress of obstruction in the House of Commons: how 
from small beginnings it had grown and spread, despite the 
efforts of successive Governments ; that, always essentially 
the same in character, it differed now from what it was 
in that the obstructionists had been reinforced by re- 
cruits from England and Scotland. Mr. Parnell and his 
followers had been nowhere more persistently and mis- 
chievously active than in Parliament itself. Their one 
object had been to lower the credit, impair the efficiency, 
and diminish the dignity, of the Imperial Parliament. 
And it was their success in this attempt, and not an ‘his- 
torical conscience, which honestly explained the conver- 
sion of most of the Opposition to Home Rule. The gravity 
of that argument, Lord Hartington next proceeded to 
say, he had never denied. But in 1886 he had declared 
that in the face of a determined attempt to paralyse 
Parliament it was men’s duty to resist; and he was 
not yet convinced that they ought to succumb. For 
the country, he felt sure, had never realised the magni- 
tude of the difficulty. When it did, it would give its 
representatives a mandate to grapple with it in earnest. 
Obstruction might, no doubt, be justifiable on occasion ; 
but it certainly had not been so during the past session. 
Lord Hartington concluded with an impressive appeal to 
his audience to assist in saving the House of Commons 
from a relapse into impotence. 





On Wednesday night Sir Frederick Abel delivered the 
presidential address to the British Association at Leeds. 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 

HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 

Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 
Tedegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B. 


The duties of a president to the ‘ bold, bad men ’—(as 
Matthew Arnold called them)—who compose his audience 
are twofold. He must deal generally with the progress 
of science, and this part of his work is usually done 
in a dull, unfruitful fashion. It is when he comes to 
his own observation and research that he is as a rule 
worth listening to; but, contrary to precedent, the part of 
Sir Frederick’s address which will excite most attention 
is that with which he discussed the advance of electricity 
since the Association met at Leeds in 1858, and the debt 
of science to that particular branch. The failure of the 
first Atlantic cable made necessary the first deep-sea 
survey ; and the direct result of that was the Challenger 
expedition. From this and other instances Sir Frede- 
rick concludes that the rapid progress of science in recent 
times is due mainly to the practical man with a leaning 
to theoretical investigation, or to the theorist who sets 
some of his energy to the ‘ art and practique part.’ In 
other words, the old notions about the omnipotence of 
the specialist and the efficacy of Mrs. Gooch’s Golden 
Rule are equally exploded. At the same time it is to be 
noted that in America, where Mrs. Gooch’s Golden Rule 
hangs on, electricity is very much more generally applied to 
life than in England, speak you of lighting, telephones, or 
traction. Where England shows the way is in the use of 
electricity as a war material, whether in coast defence or 
in the active operations of the army and navy. Passing 
over to his own marches, Sir Frederick (still ridden by his 
notion) showed how greatly the progress of trade depends 
upon the recent developments of military industry, and 
concluded by discounting considerably those fairy tales of 
science which are current in the newspapers about smoke- 
less powder and melanite. 





Tue dominant quality of the new Unionism has shown 
itself at the Liverpool Congress before even we antici- 
pated. The address of the president, Mr. Matkin, was as 
little in the style of the old unionists as could well be. 
He was visionary and Socialistic ; he talked of ‘ a regene- 
rated society’ governed by ‘a regenerated Parliament ’ 
(mainly composed, presumably, of a ‘ Mountain’ of Labour 
representatives), of ‘a solution of the gravest social pro- 
blems,’ of ‘ elevation and enlightenment,’ of ‘the death- 
knell of war, and ‘the acknowledged brotherhood of 
man.’ It is magnificent, but it is not trades-unionism. 
He was also violent and scornful. The unionists who 
might not agree with him he described in advance as 
‘doleful prophets of the old system, and those who con- 
temned himself and his fellows—(‘ The people of the Lord, 
the people of the Lord are we!’)—he declared were 
‘being chased from civilised society.’ He longed to 
‘nationalise’ the land, railways, mines, and indeed every- 
thing that belongs to everybody else. 


ASES FOR BINDING VOLS. L, II, AND III. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had of the Publisher. Price 
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Wuen the Presidential Address was concluded, how- 
ever, and business was reached, the old Unionism showed 
that it had a good deal of fight left in it. There was a 
pleasant and instructive scrimmage over the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, mainly on account of its neglect 
to promote in Parliament an Eight Hours’ Bill. The 
committee had received its ‘mandate’ on that head 
last year; and, quoth a delegate, ‘Is the Parliamentary 
Committee to be the master of this Congress, or is this 
Congress to be the master of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee?’ Then there were wild and whirling words, and 
most of the speakers became inaudible. Mr. Pickard said 
the neglect of the committee to see to the promotion of 
an Eight Hours’ Bill was disgraceful, while Mr. Broad- 
hurst (a little later) said it was very much Mr. Pickard’s 
fault that such a bill had not been promoted. Mr. John 
Burns roared aloud at the Labour members who have made 
a good thing out of trades’-unionism and Parliament com- 
bined, who have been at the beck and call of the Radical 
party, and who have waded through ‘the mire of polities ’ 
to their present paradise of black coats and gold watch- 
chains. And to all these things the old unionists—repre- 
sented by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Wilson—made suffi- 
cient retort both by speech and by the overwhelming 
force of a majority of 84. 





A caLMER mood prevailed next day. On the subject 
of an invitation from Belgian workmen to an _ Interna- 
tional Congress of Labour next year in Brussels a resolu- 
tion was moved that recognised the advantages of inter- 
national organisation. The much-belaboured Parliamentary 
Committee was instructed to do its utmost to make the 
Brussels Congress a success, and to ‘ urge the Legislature’ 
to adopt such amendments to the Truck Acts of 1831 
and 1887 as should make the practice of ‘disciplinary 
fines’ in factories and workshops illegal. After which 
there came a discussion of the stormiest type, in the 
course of which Mr. John Burns was ‘ closured’ as if he 
had been the merest nobody, and the result of which was 
the resolution to appoint a body of ‘chuckers-out’ to keep 
delegates in order and show the Commons a lead as re- 
gards its Healys and its Tanners. 





‘Tue workmen of Australia appeal to London for help.’ 
And now, indeed, should the dockers show their grati- 
tude for the Australian backing that enabled them to win 
their fight. But there seems to be no haste on the part 
of the ‘workmen of London’ to respond to the appeal 
in the terms expected at Sydney and Melbourne. They 
are taking time to collect information before collecting 
funds. When the proposal was made at the Trade Con- 
gress on Wednesday to send round the hat for subscrip- 
tions there were shouts of ‘ No,’ and the delegates passed 
in haste to the next business. Even Mr. Burns begins to 
perceive that his disciples have got a ‘large order’ on 
hand in Australia. In the closing of the ranks of the 
employers the champions of the boycott must recog- 
nise the beginnings of defeat. At the risk of standing 
revealed as monsters of ingratitude, the dockers and their 
friends will pause before flinging their money into a 
bottomless pit. A few days ago Mr. Burns posed as the 
Colossus of Labour bestriding the narrow world. He is 
left with very little standing room either at Liverpool or 
in the metropolis. 





Surpowners and shippers have at last made a move in 
the only direction in which they can hope to be saved 
from the overweening claims and the growing incompe- 
tence of labour. A Shipping Union has been formed, 
representing, it is said, £100,000,000 of capital, The 
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proceedings at the meeting of inauguration were pri- 
vate, but its purpose, it is well known, is to resist the 
ruinous tyranny of labour by means of a combination as 
complete as those who have taken up the position of 
enemies can hope to maintain. The combination is none 
too soon, and would doubtless have come before but 
for the common jealousies of employers and their desire 
to turn the misfortunes of their fellow-traders to their 
own advantage. It would seem to be hardly a coinci- 
dence that the very day the Shipping Union was estab. 
lished in London a similar alliance was established in 
Australia. 





Tue exemplary sentence of six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour passed on John Noble Maynard, a steve- 
dore of Bermondsey, last Tuesday, by Mr. Montagu Wil- 
liams at the Thames Police Court, ought to be marked and 
learned by every agitator in the Empire. The case was 
a bad one. A steamer called The Heron was unloading 
in the London Docks when a dispute arose about wages, 
Some men were contented, and went on with their work : 
Maynard threatened to throw them into the dock if they 
did not desist ; removed from the vessel, he abused the 
captain and the mate ; he finally succeeded in stopping 
the unloading. The Heron went without her cargo; the 
labourers went without the work for which—as repre- 
senting much food and drink—they were solicitous ; and, 
fortunately for the cause of justice and order, Maynard 
went to prison. The fact, indeed, was not disputed ; 
the only defence being a technical one, which the magis- 
trate brushed contemptuously away. There may be an 
appeal, though it is extremely improbable that the con- 
viction will be quashed. 





Tue extent to which the new Unionism and the labour 
agitation have ruined the trade of the port of London has 
not yet been rightly estimated. Several authoritative 
statements have been made, but they have been too 
generally discounted as being partisan. The Shipping 
Gazette has published figures which cannot be denied, and 
which have an appalling significance. In June,a year 
ago, before the Dock Strike, a steamer belonging to a 
well known company took three days and nineteen hours 
to discharge ; in the same month of this year, though 
carrying 500 tons less cargo, she took ten days and three 
hours. Another steamer of the same line in July last 
year took four days and three hours to discharge ; this 
year she took six days and three hours with less cargo. It 
is the same with loading. These steamers were in dock 
less than eight days last year; this year they were in 
dock thirteen and twelve days respectively. Further, a 
list of thirty-three ships discharged by the dock com 
panies last year and this year gives an average dis- 
charge of 44 tons an hour in 1889, and of only 34 tons 


in 1890; another list of thirty-six gives an average of 


44 tons an hour for last year, and of only 29 for this. 
And yet the dock agitator declares it slanderous if it is 
said that the docker works very much worse on his new 
pay than he did on his old. 


Tue German Government has adopted a very short way 
with labour and socialistic agitators. It has informed 
the International Federation of Labour, virtually, that it 
means to manage its own labour problems and difficulties : 
it has told the federation that it must not attempt to 
proselytise Germany, and that, if it do, its missionaries, its 
papers, and its propagandist literature will be seized. The 
Government, by word in the Reichsanzeiger and by act in 
summoning an extra infantry regiment to Berlin, has also 
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intimated its intention to have no more such foolish dis- 
plays as the Social Democrats made on the 25th of last 
month. The Kaiser has clearly resolved that, if he is to 
play at benevolent patron and counsellor of Labour, he 
will brook no rivalry. 





Tue latest application of the Monroe Doctrine to 
the fevered political affairs of Central America has been 
attended with tragic results. Barrundia, the Guate- 
malan revolutionary general, was shot dead last week on 
board the United States steamer Acapulco, in a struggle 
with the port officers commissioned to arrest him. In- 
ternational questions and personal incidents of an exciting 
and complex kind have already sprung out of the untoward 
event. Rightly or wrongly, the dead man’s family holds 
the Washington Government and its representative in 
Guatemala responsible for his decease. His widow has 
sent in a claim for reparation to Washington ; while his 
daughter has sought for satisfaction in the discharge of a 
pistol at the head of Mr. Mizner, the American Minister 
in Guatemala. The bullet lodged in a law-book which 
Mr. Mizner held up to shield himself. What excuse 
for this frantic act of revenge there may be of a political 
or personal kind beyond the unsettling effects of grief 
cannot be told without a knowledge of the secret history 
of recent intrigue and revolution in Central America. 
But it will not pave the way of United States ambition in 
this quarter, nor help on the construction of the Panama 
or the Nicaragua Canals. 





‘Lasour Day’ in the United States seems to have been 
a day of hard labour. As in this country, the working- 
men of America are at the parting of the ways; and 
Socialists and anti-Socialists have formed themselves into 
opposite camps, and have walked in procession under dif- 
ferent flags. This has naturally given occasion to a great 
deal of extra organising and marching. It is not unin- 
teresting to note that the Central Labour Union of New 
York—which is henceforth to be known as ‘ The Central 
Labour Federation’—now that it has cast the slough of its 
Socialism, has discarded also its display of red bunting and 
foreign flags: in becoming less inflammatory it has be- 
come more national. Until American Labour has settled 
with Socialism, its annual holiday for demonstration and 
recreation will mean but double toil and trouble. 





Tue German Emperor is taking his army into his own 
hand, and by interference and superfluous inspection has 
already, it is said, contrived to make himself exceedingly 
unpopular. Also, he has revived one of the institutions of 
Frederick 1. of Prussia by the appointment of General 
Hahnke as ‘ Reporting Adjutant-General,’ subject to no 
authority—not even that of the War Minister—except 
the Kaiser's own. The post became obsolete in 1711 ; 
but the young Emperor evidently has it in his head to 
make history repeat a good deal of what was done in the 
Prussia of a hundred years ago. Having got his army and 
his reporting officer, it remains to be seen what he is going 
to do with them—and they with him. 





A curious little bit of European history has happened 
at Spezzia. The French Government had promised, it is 
said, to send the Mediterranean fleet to Spezzia to be 
present at the launch of the new Italian warship Sar- 
dina. But a rumour had reached Paris that it was pos- 
sible that the German Emperor might also be present. 
Assurances, required to satisfy the patriotic sensitiveness 
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of France, were asked for on this score, and of course they 
could not be given. The orders to the French fleet 
were countermanded. King Humbert, for his part, deter- 
mined also to keep away from Spezzia. The combined 
demonstration of warlike strength and international good- 
will, which might have been a pretty companion picture to 
that at Narva, ends in a fizzle. 





Ir is now the season when those that are filled with un- 
reasoning ambition provide themselves with guides, ropes, 
and axes, and attempt to conquer peaks unscaled before. 
And the rashness of mankind and the declivity of the 
Alps have this year claimed a fuller tribute than usual. 
There is always a touch of tragedy in premature death. 
But until the feeling of sport and the inspiration of whole- 
some energy is dead within us, enthusiasts will be found 
who will climb the Alps or cheerfully surrender their 
lives in the attempt. When a man of genius, as Francis 
Balfour, loses his life on a mountain slope, the community 
has a slender right to complain that it has been rashly 
deprived of a useful citizen. But then he might have been 
killed at football or slain by an omnibus, and no clamour 
would have been raised to suppress our most popular 
sport or to banish from the street the poor man’s carriage. 
The child of the nineteenth century—that sublimation 
of false intellect and genuine priggery—is convinced that 
a man may not die without the sanction of Parliament, and 
is anxious to brand as suicides and criminals all those who, 
in spite of their courage, have not the skill to reach the 
summits of the Alps. But it is an established law of 
Nature that faculties die from want of use ; and, if once 
we accept the doctrine that no enterprise may be em- 
barked upon unless it be barren of risk, there is an end 
for ever of British valour and British rule. However, the 
sentimentalist has not yet won the fight, and Englishmen 
will in all probability continue to lose their lives with good 
temper and without regret. Until a Socialist Government 
locks them up in a prison where sport and enterprise are 
impossible. 





A curious instance of journalistic ‘enterprise’ (the 
wise it call) came to light on Tuesday at the Birming- 
ham Police Court, when a reporter of The New York 
Herald was summoned for stealing a copy of The Birming- 
ham Daily Post. He had gone to the office of the latter 
journal at three in the morning of the 12th of August 
three hours before the paper was on sale, had appropri- 
ated a copy, and had telegraphed to his employers the 
notice it contained of Cardinal Newman. The letter 
which he sent to the proprietors of the Post in ex- 
planation of his conduct is a monument of the New 
Morality. He ‘ supposes’ that ‘ from a standpoint of high 
ethics it is wrong to appropriate another man’s news- 
paper, pleads guilty to that ‘indelicacy’ (indelicacy is 
good), denies ‘ most distinctly’ that he is a ‘sort of jour- 
nalistic highwayman, and makes a formal apology. This 
the proprietors of the Post were good enough to accept, 
explaining that they had no desire to press the matter 
home, but simply wished it to be understood that they 
could not allow their newspaper to be stolen. 





Tue obituary of the week includes the names of M. 
Chatrian, the French novelist ; Matthews Duncan, a Scots 
doctor who attained distinction in London; and the Rev. 
Professor Duff, the Chairman of the Edinburgh School 
Board. 
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Wuen the Presidential Address was concluded, how- 
ever, and business was reached, the old Unionism showed 
that it had a good deal of fight left in it. There was a 
pleasant and instructive scrimmage over the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, mainly on account of its neglect 
to promote in Parliament an Eight Hours’ Bill. The 
committee had received its ‘mandate’ on that head 
last year; and, quoth a delegate, ‘Is the Parliamentary 
Committee to be the master of this Congress, or is this 
Congress to be the master of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee?’ Then there were wild and whirling words, and 
most of the speakers became inaudible. Mr. Pickard said 
the neglect of the committee to see to the promotion of 
an Eight Hours’ Bill was disgraceful, while Mr. Broad- 
hurst (a little later) said it was very much Mr. Pickard’s 
fault that such a bill had not been promoted. Mr. John 
Burns roared aloud at the Labour members who have made 
a good thing out of trades’-unionism and Parliament com- 
bined, who have been at the beck and call of the Radical 
party, and who have waded through ‘the mire of polities ’ 
to their present paradise of black coats and gold watch- 
chains. And to all these things the old unionists—repre- 
sented by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Wilson—made suffi- 
cient retort both by speech and by the overwhelming 
force of a majority of 84. 





A caLMER mood prevailed next day. On the subject 
of an invitation from Belgian workmen to an Interna- 
tional Congress of Labour next year in Brussels a resolu- 
tion was moved that recognised the advantages of inter- 
national organisation. The much-belaboured Parliamentary 
Committee was instructed to do its utmost to make the 
Brussels Congress a success, and to ‘ urge the Legislature ’ 
to adopt such amendments to the Truck Acts of 1831 
and 1887 as should make the practice of ‘ disciplinary 
fines’ in factories and workshops illegal. After which 
there came a discussion of the stormiest type, in the 
course of which Mr. John Burns was ‘ closured’ as if he 
had been the merest nobody, and the result of which was 
the resolution to appoint a body of ‘chuckers-out’ to keep 
delegates in order and show the Commons a lead as re- 
gards its Healys and its Tanners. 





‘Tue workmen of Australia appeal to London for help.’ 
And now, indeed, should the dockers show their grati- 
tude for the Australian backing that enabled them to win 
their fight. But there seems to be no haste on the part 
of the ‘workmen of London’ to respond to the appeal 
in the terms expected at Sydney and Melbourne. They 
are taking time to collect information before collecting 
funds. When the proposal was made at the Trade Con- 
gress on Wednesday to send round the hat for subscrip- 
tions there were shouts of ‘ No,’ and the delegates passed 
in haste to the next business. Even Mr. Burns begins to 
perceive that his disciples have got a ‘large order’ on 
hand in Australia. In the closing of the ranks of the 
employers the champions of the boycott must recog- 
nise the beginnings of defeat. At the risk of standing 
revealed as monsters of ingratitude, the dockers and their 
friends will pause before flinging their money into a 
bottomless pit. A few days ago Mr. Burns posed as the 
Colossus of Labour bestriding the narrow world. He is 
left with very little standing room either at Liverpool or 
in the metropolis. 





Suipowners and shippers have at last made a move in 
the only direction in which they can hope to be saved 
from the overweening claims and the growing incompe- 
tence of labour. A Shipping Union has been formed, 
representing, it is said, £100,000,000 of capital. The 
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proceedings at the meeting of inauguration were pri- 
vate, but its purpose, it is well known, is to resist the 
ruinous tyranny of labour by means of a combination as 
complete as those who have taken up the position of 
enemies can hope to maintain. The combination is none 
too soon, and would doubtless have come before but 
for the common jealousies of employers and their desire 
to turn the misfortunes of their fellow-traders to their 
own advantage. It would seem to be hardly a coinci- 
dence that the very day the Shipping Union was estab- 
lished in London a similar alliance was established in 
Australia. 





Tue exemplary sentence of six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour passed on John Noble Maynard, a steve 
dore of Bermondsey, last Tuesday, by Mr. Montagu Wil- 
liams at the Thames Police Court, ought to be marked and 
learned by every agitator in the Empire. The case was 
a bad one. A steamer called Zhe Heron was unloading 
in the London Docks when a dispute arose about wages. 
Some men were contented, and went on with their work : 
Maynard threatened to throw them into the dock if they 
did not desist; removed from the vessel, he abused the 
captain and the mate ; he finally succeeded in stopping 
the unloading. Zhe Heron went without her cargo; the 
labourers went without the work for which—as repre- 
senting much food and drink—they were solicitous ; and, 
fortunately for the cause of justice and order, Maynard 
went to prison. The fact, indeed, was not disputed ; 
the only defence being a technical one, which the magis- 
trate brushed contemptuously away. There may be an 
appeal, though it is extremely improbable that the con- 
viction will be quashed. 





Tue extent to which the new Unionism and the labour 
agitation have ruined the trade of the port of London has 
not yet been rightly estimated. Several authoritative 
statements have been made, but they have been too 
generally discounted as being partisan. The Shipping 
Gazette has published figures which cannot be denied, and 
which have an appalling significance. In June, a year 
ago, before the Dock Strike, a steamer belonging to a 
well known company took three days and nineteen hours 
to discharge ; in the same month of this year, though 
carrying 500 tons less cargo, she took ten days and three 
hours. Another steamer of the same line in July last 
year took four days and three hours to discharge ; this 
year she took six days and three hours with less cargo. It 
is the same with loading. ‘These steamers were in dock 
less than eight days last year; this year they were in 
dock thirteen and twelve days respectively. Further, a 
list of thirty-three ships discharged by the dock com 
panies last year and this year gives an average dis- 
charge of 44 tons an hour in 1889, and of only 34 tons 


in 1890; another list of thirty-six gives an average of 


44 tons an hour for last year, and of only 29 for this. 
And yet the dock agitator declares it slanderous if it is 
said that the docker works very much worse on his new 
pay than he did on his old. 





Tue German Government has adopted a very short way 
with labour and socialistic agitators. It has informed 
the International Federation of Labour, virtually, that it 
means to manage its own labour problems and difficulties : 
it has told the federation that it must not attempt to 
proselytise Germany, and that, if it do, its missionaries, its 
papers, and its propagandist literature will be seized. The 
Government, by word in the Reichsanzeiger and by act in 
summoning an extra infantry regiment to Berlin, has also 
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intimated its intention to have no more such foolish dis- 
plays as the Social Democrats made on the 25th of last 
month. The Kaiser has clearly resolved that, if he is to 
play at benevolent patron and counsellor of Labour, he 
will brook no rivalry. 





Tue latest application of the Monroe Doctrine to 
the fevered political affairs of Central America has been 
attended with tragic results. Barrundia, the Guate- 
malan revolutionary general, was shot dead last week on 
board the United States steamer Acapulco, in a struggle 
with the port officers commissioned to arrest him. In- 
ternational questions and personal incidents of an exciting 
and complex kind have already sprung out of the untoward 
event. Rightly or wrongly, the dead man’s family holds 
the Washington Government and its representative in 
Guatemala responsible for his decease. His widow has 
sent in a claim for reparation to Washington ; while his 
daughter has sought for satisfaction in the discharge of a 
pistol at the head of Mr. Mizner, the American Minister 
in Guatemala. The bullet lodged in a law-book which 
Mr. Mizner held up to shield himself. What excuse 
for this frantic act of revenge there may be of a political 
or personal kind beyond the unsettling effects of grief 
cannot be told without a knowledge of the secret history 
of recent intrigue and revolution in Central America. 
But it will not pave the way of United States ambition in 
this quarter, nor help on the construction of the Panama 
or the Nicaragua Canals. 





‘Lasour Day’ in the United States seems to have been 
a day of hard labour. As in this country, the working- 
men of America are at the parting of the ways; and 
Socialists and anti-Socialists have formed themselves into 
opposite camps, and have walked in procession under dif- 
ferent flags. This has naturally given occasion to a great 
deal of extra organising and marching. It is not unin- 
teresting to note that the Central Labour Union of New 
York—which is henceforth to be known as ‘ The Central 
Labour Federation’—now that it has cast the slough of its 
Socialism, has discarded also its display of red bunting and 
foreign flags: in becoming less inflammatory it has be- 
come more national. Until American Labour has settled 
with Socialism, its annual holiday for demonstration and 
recreation will mean but double toil and trouble. 





Tue German Emperor is taking his army into his own 
hand, and by interference and superfluous inspection has 
already, it is said, contrived to make himself exceedingly 
unpopular. Also, he has revived one of the institutions of 
Frederick 1. of Prussia by the appointment of General 
Hahnke as ‘ Reporting Adjutant-General,’ subject to no 
authority—not even that of the War Minister—except 
the Kaiser's own. The post became obsolete in 1711 ; 
but the young Emperor evidently has it in his head to 
make history repeat a good deal of what was done in the 
Prussia of a hundred years ago. Having got his army and 
his reporting officer, it remains to be seen what he is going 
to do with them—and they with him. 





A curious little bit of European history has happened 
at Spezzia. The French Government had promised, it is 
said, to send the Mediterranean fleet to Spezzia to be 
present at the launch of the new Italian warship Sar- 
dima. But a rumour had reached Paris that it was pos- 
sible that the German Emperor might also be present. 
Assurances, required to satisfy the patriotic sensitiveness 
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of France, were asked for on this score, and of course they 
could not be given. The orders to the French fleet 
were countermanded. King Humbert, for his part, deter- 
mined also to keep away from Spezzia. The combined 
demonstration of warlike strength and international good- 
will, which might have been a pretty companion picture to 
that at Narva, ends in a fizzle. 





Ir is now the season when those that are filled with un- 
reasoning ambition provide themselves with guides, ropes, 
and axes, and attempt to conquer peaks unscaled before. 
And the rashness of mankind and the declivity of the 
Alps have this year claimed a fuller tribute than usual. 
There is always a touch of tragedy in premature death. 
But until the feeling of sport and the inspiration of whole- 
some energy is dead within us, enthusiasts will be found 
who will climb the Alps or cheerfully surrender their 
lives in the attempt. When a man of genius, as Francis 
Balfour, loses his life on a mountain slope, the community 
has a slender right to complain that it has been rashly 
deprived of a useful citizen. But then he might have been 
killed at football or slain by an omnibus, and no clamour 
would have been raised to suppress our most popular 
sport or to banish from the street the poor man’s carriage. 
The child of the nineteenth century—that sublimation 
of false intellect and genuine priggery—is convinced that 
a man may not die without the sanction of Parliament, and 
is anxious to brand as suicides and criminals all those who, 
in spite of their courage, have not the skill to reach the 
summits of the Alps. But it is an established law of 
Nature that faculties die from want of use; and, if once 
we accept the doctrine that no enterprise may be em- 
barked upon unless it be barren of risk, there is an end 
for ever of British valour and British rule. However, the 
sentimentalist has not yet won the fight, and Englishmen 
will in all probability continue to lose their lives with good 
temper and without regret. Until a Socialist Government 
locks them up in a prison where sport and enterprise are 
impossible. 





A curious instance of journalistic ‘enterprise’ (the 
wise it call) came to light on Tuesday at the Birming- 
ham Police Court, when a reporter of The New York 
Herald was summoned for stealing a copy of The Birming- 
ham Daily Post. He had gone to the office of the latter 
journal at three in the morning of the 12th of August 
three hours before the paper was on sale, had appropri- 
ated a copy, and had telegraphed to his employers the 
notice it contained of Cardinal Newman. The letter 
which he sent to the proprietors of the Post in ex- 
planation of his conduct is a monument of the New 
Morality. He ‘ supposes’ that ‘ from a standpoint of high 
ethics it is wrong to appropriate another man’s news- 
paper, pleads guilty to that ‘indelicacy’ (indelicacy is 
good), denies ‘ most distinctly’ that he is a ‘sort of jour- 
nalistic highwayman, and makes a formal apology. This 
the proprietors of the Post were good enough to accept, 
explaining that they had no desire to press the matter 
home, but simply wished it to be understood that they 
could not allow their newspaper to be stolen. 





Tue obituary of the week includes the names of M. 
Chatrian, the French novelist ; Matthews Duncan, a Scots 
doctor who attained distinction in London; and the Rev. 
Professor Duff, the Chairman of the Edinburgh School 
Board. 


LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
immediately adjoining the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
G. FaBer, Manager. 
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TRAFFICKING IN TERROR. 
HE quarrel between Mr. Dillon and Dr. O'Dwyer 
is one of the most fortunate incidents of the 
year. Its fury and persistency have fixed attention 
upon certain matters of importance which have been 
too much slurred. We know that the Romish Church 
in Ireland has been engaged for years past in abetting 
a political conspiracy, the ultimate aim of which would 
be declared treasonuble if it were as plainly expressed 
as it is well understood in another branch of its sup- 
porters: namely, the Fenian Brotherhood. We know 
that the prelates and priests of this same Church, 
while so engaged, have shown themselves indifferent 
to the most dreadful cruelties, and even to have 
favoured systematically one of the worst, though there 
is no pistolling nor knifing nor burning in it. This on 
the one side. On the other we have heard that both 
in Mr. Gladstone's time and since his deposition from 
office the Government of this Empire has sought the 
aid of another Roman Catholic, the Pope himself, in 
ruling the Queen’s subjects and persuading them to 
obey the law. If that be true, it is perfectly plain 
that we have a vast deal too much of the priest in 
politics nowadays. 

When the Irish priests and bishops began to side 
with the Leaguers they were excused on the ground 
that their motive was to gain control of the movement 
and keep it from straying into violence and immorality. 
It soon appeared, however, that they had little to say 
against violence in such a cause, nothing worth men- 
tioning against the immorality of systematic evasion of 
debt, and less against the cruelties of boycotting; by 
which the iniquity of Broadhead and the Sheffield out- 
rages is continued on finer lines of torture. The ex- 
planation of this extraordinary lapse of religious teach- 
ing? The explanation—which Mr. Dillon’s speeches 
against Dr. O'Dwyer confirm and illustrate—is this: 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland has no choice 
in the matter. She must do what the nationality of 
her priests and bishops inclines them to do. Other- 
wise, the livelihood of her pastors would fail in the first 
place ; and in the next, the Church as a religious insti- 
tution would lose her hold upon what Cardinal Manning 
has always thought ‘ the most profoundly Christian and 
the most energetically Catholic people on the face of 
the earth... The Catholic Church in Ireland lives by 
fees and offerings, already reduced by emigration. As 
we have now heard on the best authority, the priests 
had only to follow the behest of the Pope and denounce 
boycotting—et catera—to find their incomes and their 
spiritual authority leaking away at a more rapid rate 
through one and the same channel. But in by far 
the greater number of cases the parish priests are the 
sons and brothers of tenant-farmers; their superiors 
are of Irish blood, and are as willing to throw off 
Saxon rule as to obtain endowments from a purely 
native Government: and there’s the explanation in 
full outline. For Leaguers and Fenians it may be 
satisfactory enough, and even for Irish Catholics in 
Britain ; but it can scarcely please Catholics who are 
not Irish, or even the whole body of Gladstonian 
Liberals. True Liberalism always objected strongly 
to the organised interference of priests in political 
affairs, and particularly of Catholic priests with their 
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pretensions to supernatural authority ; and experience 
has shown that no objection could be more just. But 
true Liberalism no longer exists in the camp called 
Liberal. The doctrine as it is known there has become 
so diseased that toleration for the priest who shares or 
directs political ‘ movements "—immunity for him when 
he blinks one form of crime and preaches another—is 
regarded as a high kind of civic wisdom. And, some- 
how, modern Liberalism has imposed this ‘ view’ upon 
the whole of society, more or less ; with the result that 
the Catholic priesthood in Ireland, having thrown itself 
into a conspiracy which it knows to be treasonable at 
heart as well as cruelly lawless in operation, enjoys 
greater liberty in promoting it than anybody else in 
the island. 

Should we, therefore, invoke the aid of the Pope, the 
spiritual head of the political association directed by 
the Irish bishops? Beyond all doubt that was the 
object of the Errington Mission, conducted with any 
amount of subterfuge, evasion, equivocation, when Mr. 
Gladstone was Prime Minister and Lord Granville 
Foreign Secretary. Now the present Government is 
accused of bargaining with the Pope for the loan of his 
spiritual thunders. It has been ‘ playing the Pope as 
the last card against Home Rule’; and Lord Harting- 
ton is told that it is his duty imperative to ‘ denounce 
a policy which may be fairly called Satanic.” Satanic isa 
hard word ; but neither by that name nor any other can 
Lord Hartington be expected to denounce what was 
done, or attempted, by a Gladstone-Hartingtonian Ad- 
ministration. But unofficial politicians like ourselves are 
under no such constraints; and we say that it is not 
unlike treason itself to bargain secretly for the help of 
a foreign potentate in governing the Queen’s subjects. 
Not that there is sufficient warrant for believing that 
anything of the kind has been attempted by the pre- 
sent Government, spite of all the accusations and in- 
sinuations launched at it. We only say that it is 
utterly wrong to make such bargains as Sir George 
Errington had in hand or as the Government of the 
day is accused of seeking. For what can be given to 
the Pope in consideration of his aid? Not money, not 
territory, not even political influence to do away with 
what is called his imprisonment in the Vatican. Can 
anything be named that could be given to him except 
an enlargement of his spiritual or political autho- 
rity somehow or somewhere in the Queen’s dominions / 
But what can justify any Government of the Queen’s 
in making such a grant? Certainly not the use of 
spiritual terrors as an aid to the enforcement of law. 
Neither when Sir George Errington was busy at Rome 
nor since has the Pope been able to help the British 
Government in any other way than through such 
terrorism ; and we say it is a help that should be scorned 
even if the Queen’s Ministers believed in the powers 
bargained for. What has happened to the authority 
of the Crown if it cannot enforce its laws without re- 
sorting to a foreign bishop for aid ? and what sort of 
British Ministers would they be who, to spare them- 
selves the ‘ onus’ of exercising a just, lawful, and purify- 
ing authority, preferred the use of purchased terrors, 
the menace of which they would call imposture and their 
operation degrading. Nothing in reason, legality, nor 
decency allows a British Government to traffic with any 
priesthood for a means of coercion beyond the sufficient 
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sum appointed by the law: and such means of coercion 
are doubly condemned when they appeal to superstitious 
fears. Neither should any priesthood be allowed the 
licence of political intrigue which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland practise so openly, with the coun- 
tenance of at least one ‘ Prince of the Church” in 
England. But that, of course, will go on unchecked 
for this generation at least. And yet what an uproar 
that would have been in all the borders of Liberalism, if 
the pastors of a still existent Anglican Church in Ire- 
land had worked as hard against lawlessness and rob- 
bery as these other priests have not ! 





THAT BLESSED WORD ‘ RECIPROCITY. 

R. M‘Kinley, of America, has confidently declared 
p that the success of his Tariff Bill in Congress 
would inaugurate for the great and good Republic of 
the West ‘a prosperity unparalleled in the history of 
the world. On the other hand, Professor Goldwin 
Smith argues in the current Macmillan that the 
M‘Kinley Bill, even if it succeed, must mark the first 
stage in the dissipation of the Protective system. The 
New York correspondent of The Daily News (a some- 
what prejudiced, perhaps, but a careful observer) doubts 
whether the bill will pass, and in any case is sure that 
it ‘has sounded the death-knell of American Protec- 
tion’; and others testify to the same effect. The 
views of the character of the bill are of necessity as 
contradictory as those of its effect. Mr. Blaine declared 
to a New England audience that the bill contrived an 
agreeable and friendly Reciprocity, which is (said Mr. 
Blaine) ‘ a supplement to Protection’; while critics on 
this side, English and French, are of opinion that the 
bill suggests a schedule of duties that will almost en- 
tirely close the American markets to the manufacturers 
and producers of Europe—unless they do as (it is said) 
a great Yorkshire manufacturer contemplates doing : 
establish factories for their own special products in 
America, 

The bill which excites these jarring comments is at 
once the most ambitious and the most unstatesmanlike 
which even American politicians have ever proposed. 
It might have been drawn up by Jack Cade in council 
with Dogberry. It is an attempt at conciliation 
and retaliation at the same time—at a curious and 
even blend of sugar and pepper. It is unnecessary, and 
it would be tedious, to descend into detail ; but one 
thing may be mentioned to show how makeshift and 
ill-considered are its proposals. It would remove the 
sugar duties (amounting to about fifty-five million 
dollars a year) to please the farmers. That proposal 
passed the Lower House. But when the bill came before 
the Senate, it was discovered that the abolition of so 
large a duty would create a deficit of about that amount, 
because the huge Treasury surplus has been almost ex- 
pended on the extravagant war pensions voted a little 
while ago. How could a statesmanlike and impeccable 
Republican majority go ‘before the country’ in the 
fall with a deficit ? The Senate, therefore, restored the 
duty. But then the majority in the Lower House de- 
clared that must not be; because ‘ free sugar ° was the 
only thing it could show its farming constituents to 
compensate for unpleasing features in the bill. A dead- 
lock was likely, when an inventive Dogberry hit the 
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happy idea of altering the constitution to tide over 
the autumn elections : let sugar be free till July of next 
year, when the President may—‘ on his sole judgment 
and discretion "—restore the duty if the foreign Govern- 
ments touched by it have not in the meantime shown 
@ proper reciprocity! The rest of the reciprocity of 
the bill is very much of this gamesome complexion. 
Still, to please the farmers, it has proposed that. the 
wines of France shall be more heavily taxed in order 
that Frenchmen may be thereby encouraged and in- 
cited to admit American pork free of duty ; and the 
farmers’ friends seem surprised that France does not 
‘reciprocate’ in the American sense: she retaliates, 
after the manner of common humanity, by immediately 
forbidding, for instance, the use of any but French 
wheat for her army and navy. 

The M‘Kinley Tariff Bill, in short, is a fatuous and 
short-sighted attempt to conciliate and to ‘jerrymander’ 
for the Republicans every interest in America—more 
particularly the neglected and despised, but now dan- 
gerous, agricultural interest. It seeks to go further in 
that direction than any tariff yet proposed, and in that 
consists its probable danger to Protection; for such 
means as it proposes to conciliate the agricultural in- 
terest, for instance, are only likely to exasperate the 
farmers against the great manufacturers for whose 
benefit clothes and implements are made dear. It is 
evident that the American farmer has already awoke 
to the fact that for many years he has been paying the 
piper without hearing much of the tune. Socialism and 
the Farmers’ Alliance together have roused him. The 
Alliance was not political at its inception some years 
ago, but, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, since last April it 
is militantly so—all the more furiously militant that 
its ‘ platform * has been so long described as ‘ the plat- 
form of the Beatitudes. The Alliance is said to 
number more than four million bond fide farmers—a 
number sufficient to control any election—and its pro- 
gramme is distinctly socialistic and non-protective. 

There are other things which go to show that, even 
if the M‘Kinley Bill pass both Houses, it cannot long 
regulate the tariff; and not the least of these things is 
the likelihood on several grounds of a Democratic 
majority at the next elections. But, after all, such 
things as these are of small account in seeking to 
reckon whether America will, or will not, soon cast 
aside Protection. The questions of Protection and 
Free Trade have been too much argued in the air: 
they have been too little regarded as practical and 
concrete problems, palpitating with actuality and 
touching the daily life of a people. As we pointed 
out last week in a review of Professor Walker’s book, 
the American workman is for Protection and the 
British workman is for Free Trade for no fine economic 
reasons. The Briton cries ‘No Protection !” because 
Protection, as he understands it, would hit him where 
he lives : it would make his breakfast and dinner dearer. 
The American cries ‘No Free Trade!” because his 
bread and meat are dirt-cheap and Protection means 
for him high wages ; it means alsoa dear coat, but that 
seems to him a small matter. It is then surely plain 
that Protection must prevail more or less in America 
until the cost of the necessaries of life rise to a point 
that will tempt to importation. And the date of that 
event may not be so distant as might appear. The 
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amazing filling-up of America with population, the 
consequent contraction of the field of agriculture, and 
the present deep dissatisfaction of farmers and cattle- 
raisers with the prices realised for their produce, are 
powerful factors working towards that end. 





THE BACKSTAIRS OF BOULANGISM. 


HEN you have been engaged for to go, for to 
come, for to fetch, for to carry, in a political 
adventure, when you have looked to get something 
good out of it, when the said adventure has come to 
dismal failure, what remains for you to do? There 
was a time when the only resource was to lie low—to 
hide your life, and say as little as possible. It was 
perchance a better time, but it is not this. Another 
recourse suggests—nay imposes—itself in these days. 
You can go to a paper with your knowledge and earn 
a little money by concocting spicy revelations. You 
must go to the right sort of paper—which is not very 
difficult to pick out. Then, time and place suiting, you 
can make a little more or less dirty money and enjoy 
the exquisite pleasure of him who sets the world talking. 
By not signing you can avoid personal discomfort, and 
net a large profit and fame of a kind. Thus, we take it, 
did the gentleman, or gentlemen, who has, or who have, 
supplied the Figaro with the ‘Coulisses du Boulangisme* 
reason—and not inaccurately. The adventure is done. 
There is no more fun or profit to be got by carrying it 
out ; but something is to be earned by clearing up the 
mysteries connected with it. So the ‘ Coulisses du Bou- 
langisme’ make their appearance in that one of all 
Parisian papers which is most Parisian and also most 
read by the provincial. ‘The game once set going, the 
Figaro has not been allowed to keep it to itself. Who- 
ever has a revelation to reveal has rushed to make copy 
of it ; and he who can interpret the lies of the liar and 
weigh the eavesdropping of the eavesdropper can pluck 
out the heart of the mystery. 

It is not very much of a mystery. After all, what 
we learn about it is nothing newer nor more remark- 
able than the old truth that some clever-seeming fellows 
are curious blockheads. ‘Take, for instance, the account 
of the General’s interview with Prince Jérome. Le 
brav’ went to see that pretender in a disguise which 
would not have baffled the silliest amateur detective, 
one would think, but did baffle the professional officers. 
Plon-Plon, in his way a very clever fellow (he knows at 
least how to pick a secretary who can write) and the 
genuine representative of Napoleonic principles, receives 
him with open arms, promises him the sword of the Great 
One ‘ in a present,’ and ends by saying, ‘ When you have 
won, I do not say I will be with you or against you. I 
will reserve my liberty of action. I, Plon-Plon, who have 
been whisked aside by everybody who tried it hitherto, 
will come forward, and then we shall see. In the mean- 
time I help you.” The General, with tongue in cheek, 
cut his provend and said, ‘ O, certainly ; when I have 
won, be a candidate to your heart’s content ; only help 
me to win’: and Plon-Plon thought it an excellent 
bargain. This is sufficiently good; but how much 
better is the history of the General’s dealings with the 
Royalist leaders. To them, in the days when he was 
still commander of the 13th Corps, he was introduced 
by the help of such as come and go and fetch and 
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carry. Yet why did they need an introduction, for had 
he not been known to them in days when he touched 
the Duc d’Aumale? Be that as it may, they were 
employed, and we are glad of it, for by their means we- 
have attained to a pretty story. Le brav’ is brought 
into communication with M. de Martimprey, secondary 
Royalist agent, and has an interview which may be- 
summarised as follows :— 

M. pe M.—‘ You are an officer in active command, 
You are intriguing against your masters. You are 
earning popularity by the meanest insults to our 
leaders. Your reliance is on the Radical mob. When 
you have won will you, on your word as a man of 
honour, hand the stakes over to us, if we stand in 
front while you put the cards up your sleeve ?” 

Lr srav—‘ On my word of honour, I will.’ 

M. pr M. (with emotion)—‘ You are a noble heart, 
allow me to call in my principal. This is grave.’ 

| ait M. ve M., 1. ; and re-enter with M. pe Macxavu, 
his Principal. They repeat themselves. | 

M. ve Mackav.— Noble heart, permit me to em- 
brace you.” [vit Le srav’ with Conripanr. | 

Scene m1. Lr srav and Conripant in carriage. 

Conripant.—‘ My General, these were serious engage- 
ments.’ 

Lr srav’.—‘ Ils sont vraiment bétes ces gens-la: me 
suis-je assez f— deux. —{ Drop | 

As an example of what may be called with every kind 
of truth a dupe’s bargain there are not many better than 
this. What comes nearest it is the contract which 
Windbag Clémenceau—(he is own brother to John 
Dillon)—made with Rochefort to keep out Ferry when 
Grévy had been driven from the Presidency. They 
combined to rouse the mob of Paris against Ferry, and 
to secure the election of Carnot, who is ‘an imbecile 
and a réactionnaire. Rochefort is as ready as ever to 
egg other men on to fighting in which he means to 
take no part himself. ‘They succeed, and the result is 
the exile of the Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay and the 
insignificance of Clémenceau. 

For our part we accept all these stories as substan- 
tially true. They have been dressed up, no doubt. The 
Marquis de Rochefort-Lucay may be trusted to dress 
stories up when they are discreditable to some one he 
wishes to annoy, and it is his trade to annoy all men. 
That little detail about ‘le petit Reinach’ who ran 
about the corridors cackling in confident triumph over 
the approaching victory of his friend Ferry is possibly 
—not certainly—only journalism of the Rochefort 
stamp. But the stories, take them altogether, are beau- 
tifully consistent with the known facts. In some such 
way as this did Boulangism certainly arise. All men 
from M. de Mackau with the authorisation of the Comte 
de Paris in his hand, down to M. Clémenceau who is 
ready to peddle with anarchy if he can only keep 
his enemy Ferry out of office, conspired to help 
le brav. And thus he took their help and ‘se f— 
deux.’ ‘Le mot, says M. André Heurteau, ‘ resume 
L’histoire lenre- 








admirablement toute cette affaire. 
gistrera.’ 

We think it does, and we think it will. Such a picture 
of cynicism gone silly has rarely been seen. Plon-Plon 
and the Royalist leaders were just the people to think 
they could use le brav’ for their own ends, just the 
people to think they could trust the word of a pushing 
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adventurer who was on his own showing a traitor. 
Really the man who comes best out of it all is the 
adventurer himself. He had every right to speak of 
them with the soldierly frankness of the phrase already 
quoted. The delightful thing is that if the man had 
not been such a cock-tail he might have won after all. 
To such a level has the Third Republic brought ‘la 
France, lange blanc, vétu de lumiére.’ ‘ L’histoire 
lenregistrera, as M. Heurteau says. It is a scramble 
of little men, in which the victory has remained to a 
civilian Boulanger by the name of Constans, who had 
more pluck than the military one. 





‘TO CATCH WOODCOCKS.’ 


HE chances of the National Safe which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has sketched us in the current Nine- 
teenth Century are few, no doubt, and inconsiderable ; 
but they do exist, and tis therefore to be hoped that 
nobody will help them on by taking the scheme too 
seriously, It is a romantic and sentimental age ; it is 
clothed in self-consciousness as in a radiant armour ; 
and there can be little doubt that the prospect—as 
delimited by Mr. Harrison—of showing how very 
badly it could paint pictures and write the English lan- 
guage, and how admirably inartistic it was in drama 
and in decoration, and how grievously addicted to 
gabble and gush, and how frightfully apt to take 
up with any or every mountebank that could talk 
louder and turn coats faster than his fellows—there can 
be little doubt, we say, that the thought of such a 
debauch as this would go to its head like wine or the 
‘revelations’ of some liquorish apostle of the New 
Morality. Mr. Harrison, indeed, is probably the most 
dangerous of living men. He considers his country- 
men carefully ; he perceives that their vanity and their 
vices are all that is positive, active, possible about 
them ; and he attacks them, for the shabbiest of pur- 
poses, in their vices and their vanity. 

As thus. ‘ People tell you,’ he says in effect, ‘ that 
you cannot paint; but I know that you can, and I 
want the men and women of a thousand years hence 
to know it too; so what if you packed me away Sir 
Everett’s Chill October and the President's last to show 
them that that was Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg? 
Literature? What wouldn't we give for the works of 
an Athenian Browning ? What will they do when they 
light upon the sixteen or seventeen volumes of Our Only 
Poet ! Information? Why else was Whitaker invented ? 
Science, learning, criticism, geography, theology, the 
style of Shelley, the use of the globes—que sais-je? 
Well, are not all the learning, all the criticism, all the 
theology, all the geography, all the science of an epoch 
confessedly the most theological, the most critical, the 


most learned, the most scientific and mechanical and geo- 
graphical the world has ever seen, contained in the four- 


and-twenty volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica ? 
Think of the joy that were ours in lighting on the com- 
plete works of some Robertson Smith of hoar antiquity; 
and figure to yourselves the rapture that will be theirs 
when, after the lapse of a thousand years, they sit down 
to this feast in four-and-twenty courses—these thou- 
sands of columns of Robertson Smith cum suis !—that 
we have in us to provide for them !’ It will be admitted 
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by the most reactionary that here is indeed an oppor- 
tunity for enthusiasm. Where in effect is the Brown- 
ing Society that will not leap at the chance of sub- 
mitting its ‘little bit of nonsense’ to the inspection 
of the Twenty-Ninth Century? Where is the de- 
corator who cannot decorate, the humourist who ‘ jocks 
wi’ deeficulty, the ssthete who puts his soul (such 
as it is) into hammered brass, the politician with a 
theory of Indian Widows, the Impressionist to whom 
drawing is naught and composition an unseemly exer- 
cise of the imagination, the Socialist with an ear for 
Ibsen and an eye for Wagner and a prescription in his 
pocket that only needs to be cashed for the world to 
forget its past and belie its present and bedevil its 
future—where, it is demanded, is the impossible XY in 
any problem that would not hurl himself on such an 
opportunity of self-assertion as is proffered him by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison ? Most dangerous and most astute of 
men! He has discovered a far better means than Home 
Rule, or even Ibsenism, of ‘ rotting’ the fair fame of 
his generation, and therewith of ruining the pride of 
ancestry—(and when that goes all goes, as we know)— 
of the thirtieth generation in descent from us. 

His epoch has been uncommon kind to him: it has let 
him worship Humanity in peace, it has paid him to talk 
the most abject nonsense about art, it has done its best 
to regard him as one with the genuine ‘ philosophic 
mind’; and he repays it by calling together all the fad- 
dists it has bred, and suggesting a scheme to them by 
whose means, impracticable as it looks, they may avenge 
themselves on an environment that would none of them 
by misrepresenting it to all time. They are nothing 
—they are even less than nothing—in fact. But 
given the National Safe, and Mr. George R. Sims 
would ‘ bulk” (as he might say) as huge as Cardinal 
Newman ; the Fabian Society, which is still in the 
field, and has not yet thought it worth while to 
‘send an eleven of our own to the wickets, would 
seem as general an influence as the Roman Catholic, 
the Free, the English, the United Presbyterian, 
the Greek, and other Churches—to say nothing of 
the Salvation Army; the Wagnerite would look as 
though he knew something of all the arts, including 
music and drama. And all ‘along of’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison! All ‘along of’ a common Positivist! All 
‘along of’ a gentleman who believes, or affects to be- 
lieve, that Sir Everett’s Chill October is a culmination 
in landscape, and that Sordello is really and truly art ! 
It isa melancholy business ; and for our part, we in- 
cline to the belief that the National Safe—its subter- 
ranean chambers, ‘thirty feet of concrete, granite 
pillars, phonographs, photographs, Whitaker, the 
Fabian Eleven at the wickets all at once; in fact, 
the dream of Mr. Frederic Harrison—will presently be 
an accomplished fact. It is a case of ‘Gamp by name 
and Gamp by nature.’ The leopard cannot change his 
spots nor the faddist his skin. A fad is a religion 
minus Deity ; and if the National Safe become a fad the 
National Safe will presently become a fact ; in which 
case it is not impossible but the children of the twenty- 
ninth century may have an opportunity of studying 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s scheme in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s own handwriting: ‘printed on vellum or 
composition,’ as one of ‘a few precious poems” secured 
‘in hermetically sealed glass cases’; or even ‘cut upon 
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lava’ and ‘cased with glass,’ with a view to seeing out 
the life of the planet.’ 

Of course, if realised it be, this plan to wreck the 
peace of a posterity remote enough to have never done 
the present any sort of harm, it must be for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to see that it comes off perfectly. 
There must be a committee, of course; and that 
committee must include Mr. Matthews, Mr. W. 
Thomas Stead, Lord Grimthorpe, Mr. W. O’Brien 
(who will, of course, deposit the Breeches dear to 
history), Mr. Parnell (with a plan of Arklow Pier and 
the ‘ books’ of the League), Lord Rosebery (with an 
Epigram), Mr. John Morley (with an Idea of any 
sort), Mr. Sidney Colvin, Cardinal Manning, Mr. O. 
Browning, Mr. Walter Crane, the staff of The Sport- 
ing Times, Mr. Henry du Cleveland (with a file of 
Truth), and Mr. Sidney Webb—to name but these. And 
it will be the duty of this committee to see that the 
National Safe contains not only such simple ‘ humours’ 
as Sordello and Chill October and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
original ms., but also fairly representative examples of 
such essentials as Mr. Gladstone’s Conscience, Sir 
William Harcourt’s Convictions, the Understanding 
of a common Wagnerite, and the Originality of (say) 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. In the absence whereof it will 
be the function of the race at large to rise up in its 
millions and affirm that there shall be no National 
Safe at all, but that Mr. Frederic Harrison must capture 
immortality by other means. 





THE POLITICS OF FAMINE. 


HAT the continuance of bad weather has damaged 
most crops in each of the three kingdoms is now 
a matter of certainty. Scotland suffers, England suffers : 
and both will suffer the more because Ireland suffers. 
The Irish cotter is accustomed to look for help to 
private charity and to the State ; and the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland will not only raise a cry for im- 
mediate assistance like that which was given so abun- 
dantly in former times of distress, but will be turned to 
the utmost account by League agitators and the foes 
of the ‘ English garrison.’ 

Already, indeed, clamour has revived. Before the ex- 
tent of the new Irish calamity has been measured, root 
and branch revolutionists take the field with lively confi- 
dence, and it is not in the least degree likely that they 
will be discouraged by their allies the British Glad- 
stonians. Some things said by Mr. Davitt cannot be 
agreeable to British-born Parnellites, of course. Equally 
with their comrades of the House of Commons, they 
must have wished Mr. Davitt silent when he said the 
other day that ‘ there is no blinking the fact that if we 
had a Home Rule Parliament, and if the people along 
the western seaboard got their present plots and holdings 
for the mere payment of the poor-rate as rent, they 
would not be secure from the consequences of depend- 
ing solely on the potato for food.” Wet seasons and 
potato-blight will not be prevented by a Home Rule Par- 
liament onCollegeGreen, Mr.,Davitt added, and he might 
have gone further. He might have admitted outright 
that a Home Rule Parliament on College Green would 
be good for nothing that he or any other true Parnellite 
desires, if it did not contrive to eject landlords, break up 
their properties, and parcel the land ‘ conveyed’ amongst 
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their tenants in different freehold farms. In effect, this 
is what Mr. Davitt says a propos of the potato-blight - 
a radical change in the rural economy of the west 
coast must be carried out. The people must have more 
land to till, from which they can produce a variety of 
vegetable food and grazing land on which they can 
raise sheep and cattle.” This land can be had in abund- 
ance. In the heart of Connemara one man alone has 
37,000 acres that would serve. Along the whole west 
coast there is ‘land in the possession of large graziers 
which, if divided among the people, would enable them 
to free themselves in future from dependence on Go- 
vernment or public charity... The only alternative to 
taking and making use of it in the way suggested 
is ‘the favourite Tory remedy” (it used to be the 
favourite Liberal remedy), Emigration ; which all Ire- 
land is sworn to resist, and which the Gladstonian Home 
Rulers can no longer endure. We have heard them say 
so by the mouths of their most thoughtful and influential 
leaders many a time of late ; and though Mr. Davitt’s re- 
marks on Home Rule will make them rather unhappy 
(for there is a world of meaning in those remarks), they 
will be forced to echo him in condemning ‘expulsion from 
the soil... Of course it does not follow that the official 
Opposition will take up Mr. Davitt’s remedy, even 
though the potato-blight should prove as destructive 
as some do fear and some half hope. Mr. Gladstone 
and his more immediate friends may hesitate to amend 
the Irish Land Bill by proposals for seizing upon parti- 
cular estates for division amongst the people, or for 
breaking up great areas of grazing ground now in the 
hands of certain proprietors with the same intent. But 
itis manifest that, should grave distress appear in Ire- 
land this winter, its occurrence at the very time when 
the Land Purchase Bill is under debate will give en- 
couragement and opportunity to every kind of landlord- 
robber and State socialist. Mr. Davitt goes so far as 
to say that ‘the facts of the distress will render the 
passage of this bill through the House impossible.” He 
means by that, we suppose, that it will plainly appear 
to be an insufficient measure of relief ; and we may be 
quite sure that the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons will delight in any mischance that enables it 
to attack the bill on this ground. As a matter of fact, 
the benefits of that very dubious measure are not for 
the more helpless and poverty-stricken people of Ire- 
land, but for men who, like the Ulster tenant-farmers, 
are as well able to take care of themselves as most 
of the poorer cultivators of the soil of Britain. To 
be sure, Mr. Balfour makes special provision for the 
‘congested districts, but nothing like that which Mr. 
Davitt demands; and should the distress be really 
great, it is by no means unlikely that Mr. Balfour will 
be pelted with amendments directed to the transplanta- 
tion of west-country cotters to land ‘ now in the posses- 
sion of large graziers.’ The speech in which Mr. Par- 
nell was supposed to have pledged himself to support 
Mr. Balfour’s measure unconditionally contained some 
references to this sort of land; and he may presently in- 
form us that, if he wished to exclude the great grazing 
farms from the purchase scheme, it was because he fore- 
saw this other use for them. That the distress will be 
employed as an argument for placing the machinery of 
Land Purchase in the hands of Irish County Councils 
is pretty certain ; and nobody who takes note of the 
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currents of ‘feeling’ in this island can doubt that the 
mere thought of another year of loss for the poverty- 
stricken West will incline many a mind to yield to 
such proposals. Anything that makes Ireland more 
troubled and troublesome offers an advantage to the 
Gladstonians ; and, with a general election not far off, 
they will not be over scrupulous in the use of their 
opportunities. 

Nothing like the famines of old can recur, even 
though the crop prove a total failure. That it will 
not be; but it is evident, from the Commissioners’ re- 
port, that there will be quite enough of failure and 
quite enough of distress for the Parnellites and Glad- 
stonians to work upon, while every attempt on the 
part of the Government to correct and repress exag- 
geration will be denounced as brutal indifference to 
the sufferings of the poor. Nevertheless, it may be 
hoped that the Government will keep firmly and 
steadily to the paths of wisdom. The greatest danger 
is, perhaps, that while the Gladstonians make capital 
of the potato-blight, Liberal Unionists of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s stamp may also turn it to account. It will cer- 
tainly be more difficult for them than for the Govern- 
ment itself to cry down the ‘famine’ exaggerations of 
the Irish party. Their peculiarly delicate position may 
rather incline them the other way. 





‘REMEMBER THE GLORIES, ETC. 

‘It is understood that this notice is the first step in the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy against Mr. O’Brien.’— Zhe 7imes. 
H* would not yield his Breeches. Not a thread, 

Though Erin’s green with Erin’s gore ran red ! 
Daring the worst, he rent the living air 
With screams and shrieks of terror and despair 
Till the false tyrant shuddering left the tield— 


He would not yield ! 


He would not pay his costs. He said his word : 

Corrupt as hell, the Saxon judges heard ; 

And when they told the hero he was sold, 

He gave his wife her own to have and hold, 

And let them make him bankrupt. “Iwas his way— 
He would not pay ! 





BLEAT ABOUT MALEFACTORS. 
‘°TYMUS the voice of the baa-lamb, you may hear him 

complain ’—about most things at present. Just 
lately he has raised a bleat of peculiar shrillness and 
melancholy in the appropriate pages of a ‘Contem- 
porary Science Series,’ edited by Mr. Havelock Ellis, on 
the congenial topic of murderers, thieves, and practical 
exponents of rape and arson. The volume in question 
is the work of Mr. Havelock Ellis himself, and is en- 
titled The Criminal (London: Scott). It will be ob- 
served that a more gloriously unscientific title could 
not have been chosen. ‘Criminal’ is not a substantive 
but an adjective. No one knows what it means who 
does not know what a crime is. Mr. Havelock Ellis, it 
is painfully apparent, has no acquaintance whatever 
with criminal law ; and there can be no doubt that if 
he had to define ‘ crime’ or ‘criminal’ he would do it 
wrong. He is wise enough not to try to do it at all. 
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As a contribution to anything deserving to be called 
science his book hardly merits criticism. As a specimen 
of British fin de siécle bleat it is sufficiently instructive 
and even entertaining. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis and his likes, especially an Italian 
mad-doctor and savant called Lombroso, make a care- 
ful study of persons convicted or reasonably suspected 
of offences against the criminal law. They weigh 
them, measure them, test them with esthesiometers 
and other ingenious resources of debauched civilisa- 
tion, and note the colours of their eyes and hair and 
the irregularities of their toes and their craniums. 
They fortify these observations with information about 
the family history of their specimens, which they cull 
fearlessly from the ingenuous and uncorroborated state- 
ments of the specimens themselves. Then they deduce 
the proposition that the murderer, ravisher, or other 
miscreant in question could not help doing it, and was 
the helpless victim of a drunken uncle and a pointed 
skull. From this it is a plain and easy inference that 
he ought not to be punished, poor fellow, but rather 
cherished, and soothed, and taught, and drilled, and 
fed, until he is purged of his ‘anti-social’ weak- 
nesses and converted into a happy and _ useful 
member of the human family. It is quite natural 
that the prophets of ‘criminal anthropology, as they 
call their ‘ science,’ should come to be as fond of their 
criminals as a biologist is of his ameebas and his centi- 
pedes. They also acquire the habits of mind to which 
the weaker men of science in all its branches are lamen- 
tably prone. In the prejudice with which they ap- 
proach their subject, the bias with which they conduct 
their discussions, and their total ignorance as to what 
is or is not evidence calculated to affect the judgmeat 
of a reasonable man, they are worthy of comparison 
to the most libellous and enthusiastic students of 
theology, astronomy, or evolution. How is this for an 
example of the heights to which their soaring eager- 
ness of demonstration will sometimes carry them ? 
‘Sometimes [!] in incendiaries Lombroso has noted a 
peculiar delicacy of the skin, an infantile aspect, and 
abundance of hair, occasionally resembling a woman’s. 
The eye of the habitual homicide is glassy, cold, and 
fixed ; his nose is often aquiline . . .” and so on with 
a wealth of imagination almost amounting in itself to 
hallucination. As to this, it is enough to say that if 
the theory were established, and if it were known what 
bodily formations corresponded with what crimes, then 
the Lombrosos and the Ellises should be called as ex- 
perts to say whether the prisoner had the formations 
appropriate to his alleged crime or not, and if he had, 
that would be evidence of his guilt for the jury to con- 
sider. ‘Till that time they can measure, test, weigh, 
and tabulate until the results of their investigations 
fill many printed volumes, and nobody will be very 
much the worse. 

The part of Mr. Ellis’s book which is not the record 
of research consists of suggestions as to how criminals 
ought to be treated. A word may be devoted to the 
explanation of the error into which he falls, like almost 
all medical men who have expressed themselves on the 
subject, as to the legal importance of insanity. He 
observes, quite properly, that the definition of insanity 
contained in the judges’ answers to the House of Lords 
in Macnaghten’s case is incomplete because it omits 
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the case of a crime committed under a morbid impulse 
so strong that in the opinion of the jury no kind of 
moral compulsion (such as the presence of half-a-dozen 
policemen) would have prevented its commission ; and 
he complains that the definition is not sufficiently wide. 
The answer is that no lawyer has ever attempted to define 
insanity with regard to any specific accusation. What 
it has been sought to define is the amount of insanity 
which will excuse what would otherwise be crime. This 
is a purely legal question with which mad-doctors 
have nothing whatever to do. If they would only 
recognise that whether a man is mad or sane is a 
question for them and whether a madman is legally 
responsible or not a question for judges and juries, 
there would be no trouble. Differences arise because 
doctors will assume, and sometimes say, that no mad- 
man is responsible for what he does. This may be 
so in any system of ethics, because everybody makes 
his own ethics, but it is not so in law. The sub- 
stance of Mr. Ellis’s practical advice is this: ‘We 
cannot punish a monstrosity for acting according to 
its monstrous nature. Moreover, who among us is 
perfectly normal, and what tribunal is entitled 
to punish? The verdict of science is one with 
that of Christianity : “Judge not.”’ Happily for us 
all, the criminal law exists, which it would not if 
this law were universally accepted. Mr. Ellis may 
declare as much as he likes that we cannot punish 
a monstrosity for being monstrous; but in fact we 
can, we do, and we shall continue to do so. Science 
may say ‘Judge not’ till it is hoarse, but judges and 
juries will continue to judge, and that by the com- 
mand of Her Majesty and with the approval of the 
public. The foundation of Mr. Ellis’s suggestions 
being thus obviously fatuous, the suggestions them- 
selves are not particularly likely to gain acceptance. 
The chief one is that all imprisonment should be for 
an indefinite time, the prisoner being let out when he 
is fit to go, and not before, and that while in prison he 
should be assiduously drilled, taught, nourished, and 
induced to peruse with avidity Emerson, Browning, 
Jowett’s Plato, and other improving literature. The 
treatment is to be based on the researches of ‘ criminal 
anthropologists,’ and presumably if a man’s head is too 
flat it is to be made rounder by scientific appliances. 
Mr. Ellis assumes throughout that capital punishment 
will speedily be abolished. (He is rather out of date 
here, because there is no doubt that in this country capi- 
tal punishment is far less unpopular than it was thirty 
years ago.) He does not seem to see that if his views 
were accepted the only reasonable thing to do with a 
hopeless criminal (i.e., a man with a head, hands, etc., 
of a thoroughly criminal shape, related principally to 
thieves and prostitutes) would be to put him to death, 
however slight the particular offence might be of which 
he had been convicted. There is not much fear that 
‘criminal anthropology’ will in our time be a serious 
factor in determining the fate of our malefactors, and 
we are glad to learn that Great Britain was conspicu- 
ous among the nations in having no representative, 
official or otherwise, at the last ‘congress’ of persons 
interested in the subject. Mr. Ellis’s little volume is 
an excellent warning of the danger of such a way of 
considering crime, and the complete and rapid destruc- 
tion of moral feeling which it undoubtedly involves. 
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MODERN MEN. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, KNIGHT. 


iid a boy wishes to waste his life by taking himself too 

seriously, he cannot do better than get educated in a 
cathedral choir with a view to winning the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship and devoting himself thenceforth to the culti- 
vation of high-class music. Once fortified with a degree 
of Mus. Bac. and a calm confidence in his power to write 
a Magnificat in eight real parts, to ‘analyse’ the last 
movement of the Jupiler Symphony, and to mention at any 
moment the birthday of Orlandus Lassus, he enters life 
as a gentleman and a scholar, with a frightful contempt 
for Offenbach and a deep sense of belonging to the same 
artistic caste as Handel. Not that he thinks himself as 
good a man as Handel; but his modesty is of the anch’ io 
son pittore kind—for he, too, can write a fugue. Presently 
he finds that nobody wants fugues—that they are never 
asked for, nor properly relished when offered gratuitously. 
Publishers issue them at the composer’s expense only: a 
rule which applies also to Magnificats, Tantum Ergos, and 
other fearful wild-fowl. He begins to feel the force of 
that old professorial ‘ wheeze’: ‘ Learn to write a fugue ; 
and then don’t doit.’ Hereupon he asks himself, How 
is a man to live? Well, there are still young people who 
have not yet realised the situation ; and these want to 
be taught to write fugues. Accordingly, the Mus. Bac. 
takes pupils and a church organ, which is a highly seri- 
ous instrument, lending itself to counterpoint by its con- 
struction, and reserved for music of the exclusive kind 
—Jackson in B flat, Goss in F, Handel's anthems, and 
the like. Then, there is the prospect of promotion to 
a church with an important musical service, perhaps to a 
cathedral. The provincial festivals may commission an 
oratorio once in twenty years or so ; and the Philharmonic 
might even rise—(such things have been !)—at an overture. 
An occasional Christmas carol (or even anthem) to keep 
one’s hand in is sure, on attaining a hearing in his own 
choir, to create that acceptable awe with which an im- 
pressionable public regards the man who understands the 
‘theory of music.’ 

This is no bad life for one whose turn for music does 
not include inventiveness, nor grace of workmanship, nor 
humour (creative originality is here left out of account, as 
it must always fight and conquer as best it can). But if he 
has these three gifts, his proper sphere is the theatre—not 
the ‘ Royal Italian Opera, but the Savoy, the Prince of 
Wales’s, and the Lyric. Now the pedigree of such houses 
will not bear investigation: in vain do they imply that 
they are first cousins to the Opéra Comique : their common 
and all-too immediate ancestor was the Bouffes Parisiennes; 
and he who composes for them must risk being cut by 
the decorous and eminently gentlemanly remnant of the 
Sterndale Bennett set, and must mix with that of the 
profane and scandalous Offenbach.’ Any one who knows 
the number of foot-pounds of respectability under which 
an organist lies flattened can imagine the superhuman 
courage required for such an act of self-declassation. Not 
even the present writer, though shrouded in anonymity 
and wholly independent of the organ, dares positively 
assert that Offenbach was a much greater composer than 
Sterndale Bennett, although he submits that the fact 
is obvious. Grove’s Dictionary of Music gives nine 
columns of eulogy, tombstone-like in its fervour and 
solemnity, to Bennett ; whilst Offenbach has one shame- 
faced column, recalling by its tone an unspeakable pas- 
sage in Robertson’s history of Queen Mary, in which 
apology is made for the deplorable necessity of mention- 
ing one so far beneath the dignity of history as Rizzio. 
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Grove—the institution, not the individual Sir George 
owes it to society not to mention that /a Grande Duchesse, 
as an original and complete work of art, places its com- 
poser heavens high above the superfine academician who 
won rest and self-complacency as a superior person by 
doing for Mendelssohn what Pasteur has done for the 
hydrophobia virus, and who by example and precept urged 
his pupils never to strive after effect. This counsel, 
worthy of the best form of Mrs. General, was not only, 
as Wagner remarked, ‘all very well, but rather negative : 
it was also a rebuke to Offenbach, who was always striving 
after effect, as every artist who is not ashamed of his call- 
ing must unceasingly strive from his cradle to his grave. 
The reader is now in a position to understand the 
tragedy of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He was a Mendelssohn 
Scholar. He was an organist (St. Somebody's, Chester 
Square). He wrote a symphony. He composed over- 
tures, cantatas, oratorios. His masters were Goss and 
Sterndale Bennett himself. Of Magnificats he is guiltless ; 
but two Te Deums and about a dozen anthems are among 
the fruits of his efforts to avoid the achievement of an effect. 
He has shown his reverence for the classics in the usual 
way by writing ‘additional accompaniments’ to Handel's 
Jephtha ; and now he has five columns in Grove and is a 
knight. 
Alas! the same question might have been put to Tann- 


What more could a serious musician desire ? 


hiuser at the singing-bee in the Wartburg, before he 
broke out with his unholy longing for Venus. Offenbach 
was Sullivan's Venus as Mendelssohn was his St. Elizabeth. 
He furtively set Cox and Box to music in 1869, and then, 
overcome with remorse, produced Onward, Christian Soldiers 
and over three dozen hymns besides. — As [the remorse 
mellowed, he composed a group of songs—Let Me Dream 
Again, Thou’ rt Passing Hence, Sweethearts, and My Dearest 
Heart—all of the very best in their genre, such as it is. 
And yet in the very thick of them he perpetrated 7'ria/ 
by Jury, in which he outdid Offenbach in wickedness, 
and that too without any prompting from the celebrated 
cynic, Mr. W. S. Gilbert. When Offenbach wrote Orphée 
aux Enfers he certainly burlesqued ‘le classique’; but 
he spared Gluck: it is no parody of Che faro that he 
introduces in the Olympus scene, but the veritable air 
itself ; and when some goddess—Diana ?—says an affec- 
tionate word of recognition, one feels that for the mo- 
ment opera bouffe has softened—has taken off its hat 
to the saintly days of yore. But Sullivan wantonly bur- 
lesqued D’un pensiero in the quintet with chorus beginning 
‘A nice dilemma.’ Had it been Chi mi frena or Un di si ben 
one might have laughed ; but the innocent, tender, touch- 
ing, beloved-from-of-old D’un pensiero! Nobody but an 
irreclaimable ribald would have selected that for his gibes. 
Sullivan murdered his better nature with this crime. He 
rose to eloquence again for a moment in setting certain 
words— 
‘I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine.’ 


No wonder. This was in 1877, when he was thirty-five. 
But no retreat was possible after A Nice Dilemma: not 
even a visit from the ghost of Sterndale Bennett could 
have waved him back from the Venusberg then. The 
Sorcerer belongs to 1877 as well as The Lost Chord ; and 
everybody knows Pinafore and The Gondoliers and all that 
between them is; so that now the first of the Mendels- 
sohn Scholars stands convicted of ten godless mockeries 
of everything sacred to Goss and Bennett. ‘They trained 
him to make Europe yawn; and he took advantage of 
their teaching to make London and New York laugh and 
whistle. 

A critic with no sense of decency might say out loud 
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that in following Offenbach Sir Arthur has chosen the 
better part. The Mendelssohn School—with all its super 
ficiality of conception, its miserable failure to compre- 
hend Beethoven or even Weber, and the gentlemanlike 
vapidity which it deliberately inculcated as taste, discretion, 
reticence, chastity, refinement, finish, and what not—did 
undoubtedly give its capable pupils good mechanical skill. 
Their workmanship is plausible and elegant—just what it 
should be in comic opera. And the workmanship of our 
comic operas is often abominable. The technical work 
of Planquette, for instance, compared to that of Sullivan 
and Cellier, is crude, illiterate, helplessly inept. Auber 
himself could not have written the concerted music in 
Patience or Pinafore without more effort than it is worth. 
The question remains, Would the skill that produced these 
two works have been more worthily employed upon an- 
other oratorio, another cantata? When all our musicians 
are brought to their last account, will Sullivan dissemble 
the score of the Pirates with a blush and call on the moun- 
tains to cover him, whilst Villiers Stanford and Hubert 
Parry table The Revenge, Prometheus Unbound, and Judith 
with pride? With which note of interrogation let us 


pass. 


TWEEDS AND TARTANS. 

TEXHE autumn cool came with the high midsummer 

pomps and is with us now for good. ‘The fairy 
gossamers of summer are now old clothes indeed, and the 
patriot, returning to her early loves, now flaunts it in her 
native tartan. To Elia these historic designs would no doubt 
have seemed typical of their wearers’ wits ; for, says he, 
the ‘ intellectual wardrobe’ of Scotsmen has few ‘ whole 
pieces in it,’ and consists only of ‘fragments and scat- 
tered pieces of truth. Be that as it may, the tartan 
fever is periodic and epidemic. Perhaps its most trying 
symptom is that a woman possessed by heredity or mar- 
riage of an old clan name must wear the tartan appertain- 
ing, so that she that rejoices in the style and title of 
Macleod must either remain a recreant or array herself 
in a fabric so splashed with yellow that it reminds you 
of a Turner sunset. The Macdonald is less agitated, but 
it has a thoroughgoing ugliness all its own. The irre- 
levancies—as of Chinese music—of the Rob Roy and the 
Stuart are painfully familiar ; so are the white and red 
—as of a mutton-chop gone mad—of the Victoria ; and 
of these it boots not here to speak. Safest and least 
objectionable are the designs wherein dark greens pre- 
dominate. The Douglas is unobtrusive in its lack of 
charm; while the Forty-Second and the Gordon are 
comparative favourites by reason of the negative virtues 
that are theirs. Best of all, though, is the Lindsay, whose 
rich greens and warm crimsons form a real harmony, 
and abound in suggestions of elegance. A dress of it 
slashed with crimson velvet and topped off with a Tam- 
o’-Shanter or Glengarry of the same would become a hill- 
side in September as well as most things ; and touched 
to severity by a plain green vest and sleeves and to 
charm with a puckered green felt arrayed in robin red- 
The fact is 


that the tartan shrouds the sex from head to foot. The 


breasts it would make excellent city wear. 


sailor hat—(that superstition in straw !)—is sometimes 
ridiculous in tartan ribbons; whilst amongst the ‘ high 
novelties’ of the season are boots with tartan tops. A 
little more, and—passons! These mysteries are not for 
the public eye. 
For her whose spirit—‘ sober, steadfast, and demure ’ 

is not attuned to the wild gaiety of these historic achieve- 
ments in bad taste—she that would fain achieve that 
delightful (American, too!) ideal and be ‘ well enough 
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dressed to be pleased with herself and not so resplen- 
dent as to be a show ’—there are enough and to spare of 
autumn tweeds, neutral in effect and pleasing in design. 
Theirs is a tartan inspiration, it is true; for they are more 
or less things of checks, and they often example the 
barbarous (yet admired) device of criss-cross lines in a 
master-colour. Greys and browns are first favourites ; but 
green and a certain rose—a rose that looks a day older 
and darker than the viewr rose of heretofore : like the last 
rose of summer in the first stage of decay—have their 
fanatics too. Heliotrope has been worn to death ; but, 
triumphing in dissolution, it has suggested a curious 
mellow purple like the bloom on a plum. The first essen- 
tial of the new material is that it be 
the heather mixtures are more voyants than of yore— 
snow! It need 


varied. Even 
being sometimes even flecked with 
searce be said that it is not well that the checks re- 
mind you of chess and backgammon and draughts. That 
madness has passed indeed, and will scarce be renewed 
unless under a Socialist dispensation—that is, a visitation 
of ugliness. Nowadays the checks are broken up in all 
sorts of ways. At one time they frown—(forms have their 
effects, and square things frown even as round things 





smile)—at you from behind a snow-storm; at another 
wreathing themselves with flowers—like the 
merry maids of Otaheite long ago. Net often do they 


but when they do they show that 


they go 


break into 


variety is always charming ; 


spots ; 
and when they do the spots 
are tricked off with semi-circular touches of the same colour 
as themselves. 

The skirt has not yet softened her severity excepting 
in so far as to manifest a tendency—unworthy, perhaps, but 
The foot-frill 


(if one may use so violent an expres- 


irresistible—in the direction of ornament. 
has been ‘ chucked’ 
sion)—for astrachan and fur, which garnitures are carried 
now up the left side and now up the back. Braiding, 
passementerie, and applique combine with these hints of 
winter to produce a richer and a more distinguished 
And thus 


it is that we can now rejoice in such happy inspirations of 


effect than has been seen this some time past. 


colour and texture as green edged with grey astrachan ; 
old rose bordered with soft brown fur; warm terra-cotta 


touched with gold applique ; and purple bound with grey 


astrachan and relieved by silver-grey braiding. Jackets, 
which are decidedly longer, are more or less suggestive of 


the ‘ Newmarket’ designs of six or seven years ago. It is 
the old design; but it is burdened, as to the shoulders, 
with three overlapping folds—like coachman’s capes ; and 
these three overlapping folds are notable in their way, for 
the tailor has set them where they are, and that is all that 
he has done, and they are his idea of an improvement, 
and—enfin ! this it is to be a tailor and to have the genius 
of one’s métier! Travelling-cloaks in tweed are equipped 
with capes shaped to the waist behind and drooping in 
points in front. They accentuate the defects of some ; 
but, when the wearer is tall and shapely, they give her an 
opportunity of looking distinguished in anything which is 
not without its charm. The loose double-breasted coats, 
faced and edged with astrachan, are far less specialised, 
and should therefore be far more popular: though when 
a dowd has set her mind on being a dude—!_ The rest is 
The capes that come a little way below the 
In heather tweed, with 


silence. 
waist are convenient for travel. 
tartan-lined hoods, they are picturesque enough for High- 
land wear ; in plain cloth, lined with gold and edged and 
looped with gold cord, they are rich, demure, and taking 
au possible. As for the burnous—that strange new wear! 

it is an antimacassar by day and a cloak by night: it 
clothes with equal grace the modish beauty and the 


‘accomplish’d sofa.’ The idea is singular. 
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THE GRACE OF STYLE, 


| I'TERATURE suffers from a lack of definitions, where- 
by men of letters are for ever at odds over their 
ancient inheritance. We have, it is true, the general in- 


stinect to go 


Fn] 


by, and in some sort definitions may be re- 
garded as mere official statements of this ; but the general 
instinet fails us in a house of much division, and notably 
over this same creature—style. Imagination we can swear 
to when we see it ; so, too, we are on familiar terms with 
but 
we have only a foreign acquaintance with style, and are 


humour; wit, fancy, and pathos are our intimates ; 
not always sure of its identity. There is not a doubt that 
when we quarrel over the word we are imposing upon it 
various meanings. Its uses are confusing—its abuses still 
more so; and what or how much it signifies upon any one 
occasion of its employment the poor general instinct has 
never yet determined. The thing is stamped with certain 
ancient hall-marks, but they have ever been unregistered 
and inadequate. In the days of its manufacture the in- 
ventors foreboded nothing of its after-expansion, but sent 
it into the market of letters for what it would bring. 

It is clear, indeed, that there are several connotations 
of this terrible word, all of which commingle delightfully 
in the common practice. We make a fatuous use of it in 
our appraisements of all literature, be it fiction, essay, 
philosophy, or history. It is this has style and that has 
not; or that of such-and-such is inelegant and of so-and- 
sois exquisite. Should your distressful outsider beg an ex- 
planation, crave the formula which guides you, he will be 
fobbed off with terms which construct an identity, not an 
that style 
‘tis an infant’s cry for the light, 
The 


is the confession that style 


equation. There seems nothing beyond this: 


is style ; and for analysis 
judged unattainable by the said general instinct. 
most your inguirer shall get 
is inseparable from matter, and the worth of the one 
the other. 
son, though of reason not obvious, as you shall perceive 
later; it 


(should we 


from the worth of This, indeed, is of rea- 


is the happy success of a blind guess—or 
Yet the 
proposition will carry your quest no distance, for all it 


say?) of an unerring instinct. 


alleges is that the style is in the matter, and you have 
still the matter to examine. Perhaps the shortest way 


with this business is to deal in concretes. ‘There are 
two comprehensive divisions of things written; the one 
being of facts, narrative: the other of thoughts or opinions, 
reflective ; of which two in various combinations and pro- 
portions is all literature composite. Let us take, then, a 
subject for treatment: if it be narrative, a group of events; 
or if otherwise, a group of opinions on the presentation of 
life: in either case disposed before us in such bald terms 
as a child should use. Upon these essential themes, what 
transaction shall we have with style? Some may tell us 
that style will dictate the proper selection and order of 
the events so as to compose an artistical narrative mar 
shalled for a certain end ; or a similar and correspondent 
arrangement of opinions. | Now this is naturally a ques- 
tion for conventional decision ; we may settle that style 
shall signify a teapot if in full lingual conclave we be 
so minded. Yet (to go by the stream of traditional usage 
and common convenience) that would be too vague and 
presumptuous a use of the word. To such a property as 
directs the main current surely the name imagination 
belongs in the one case, and in the other logic. It is 
not indeed for style to say: ‘ Let such and such an inci- 
dent appear, for so will you attain artistic completeness.’ 
This is rather a function of the imagination, and to assign 
it to style would be to make the latter stand for literature 
at once. 


On the whole, it seems better to believe that imagination 
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or the reason, or both, will say: ‘Here be your inci- 
dents and your opinions: make what you can of them’; 
and that the style, taking these, thereupon fits, smooths, 
dresses, and adorns to the best of its powers. And the 
powers are very diverse in one man and another. Here 
is Mr. Stevenson with the same incidents in hand as the 
late Hugh Conway ; but what poles asunder! But, you 
complain, we are no nearer the bottom of this thing. 
Why, surely, if we fasten the responsibility of this differ- 
ence upon the imagination. For the imagination has not 
deserted us with the manufacture of the raw material 
nor with its arrangement ; it permeates all processes and 
all stages of the work. In a word, imagination is the 
essence of style, which lacking it hath no charm. This 
is why the style and the matter are inseparable, for each 
is dependent upon imagination, and where the latter is, 
there equally will both be present. Its work, manifold 
and complex as it is, you may note in any master. Now 
it is in a metaphor which illustrates and illumines, now in 
a word which floods a sentence with light, and now in 
an image of express radiance. There are in this para- 
graph a dozen scintillations, each a separate thrill, which, 
Hashing simultaneously, fuse into the one full, human, 
significant, and appropriate passion of the occasion. Upon 
a scene which exhibited in bare terms would be dull 
to us, even though its initial conception were also of 
the imagination, there flows from the gaping chinks of a 
score of words the light by which it may be viewed and is 
transfigured. Do you think this is a venial enthusiasm to 
cover a mystery? It has a guarded and minute signifi- 
cance. Here is a poor exposition of the process, by which 
you shall be convinced. You are to be moved by pathos ; 
style shall do it. See, here is the beginning—a word of 
pain ; and here is a phrase that sets green leaves astir in 
the woods where you are wont to be most melancholy. 
You have often heard them shake so? Nay, you are being 
moved. And now here is an image that mirrors sacrifice ; 
perchance you must throw a side-glance at Calvary. O, you 
shall weep ; the master has need of your tears. Here isa 
felicitous presentment of sorrow in one word. No? Yet 
you shall not prove adamant against this subtle expression 
of divine regret, this ghost of your long-forgotten loss and 
sorrow. Ah,now you weep! It is his purpose served ; you 
have the full figure of the emotion he desired to invoke. 
But you must thrill also; he demands your horror. What 
think you of this adjective so vague and chilling? ‘Tis 
but a start: and here is a noun, surely, in which goblins 
dwell, with a running simile which spells your fear of 
shipwreck. He must have you thrill even with a common 
horror, though the occasion be more delicate. There is 
more to follow: adjectives to tremble at, attributes to 
which clings a flavour of the grave, nouns in which the 
dank, sepulchral charnel-house smells musty to your nos- 
trils, verbs in which skeletons rattle and dismal groans 
are heard. Methinks you shudder, and would rather 
be in love. So be it then. In one small sentence 
he launches you upon a summer sea: the winds glow 
upon your cheeks. There is colour in this line to warm 
you ; in the fire of the next you have a desire to open 
your heart: your terrors melt like wax in the flame of 
one little word. There is a chaste use of sensual terms 
that turns you from yourself upon another ; insensibly a 
picture grows in your mind and a face before your eyes. 
You have it in effect and yearn unto it; there are 
glances and the flashing of eyelashes. The earth dances 
under you at a noun; you have at last an absolute and 
entire reawakening in your withered heart. This it is 
to read in a master whose style is the full fruit of a 
perfect imagination. 

Yet do not imagine that here is an end. There is a 
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less ethereal and commoner element to be considered. 
Style, which is an idol of words, hath feet of clay; in all 
words there is not this divine fire. Nay, you may run for 
whole sentences through cold, dutiful renderings of inci- 
dent and opinion. There are some ultimate facts which 
make no appeal to the soul, but are necessary adjuncts to 
intelligible thought and speech. With these, then, imagi- 
nation has little to do; even the master will let them 
alone. But they find their place in style : and indeed they 
wholly compose the barren style of him that lacks imagina- 
tion. Without venturing into a discursive analysis it will 
be sufficient to say that these elements are of two quali- 
ties, euphonic and associative. Conceivably, though im- 
probably, an imaginative style might yet lack euphony. 
But euphony will be always a commendation, and if a style 
be wanting in all else, yet so far shall we give it credit. 
The associative elements (in themselves a tremendous 
topic) are those by which the style of one age or taste 
is differentiated from that of another; they are those 
individual and distinctive qualities which an epoch or a 
people may have grown to love and will not do without. 
There be some places we have more at heart than others 
because of our intimate associations ; so too there be some 
words, some phrases, and some turns of thought. In this 
age they lean to archaism and to long Latin balances ; in 
another they affect the Anglo-Saxon monosyllable and 
the crisp sentence ; again they have a regard for brackets 
or for hyphens ; they utilise the colon, or resuscitate the 
case absolute. In one age they feign familiarity, in another 
remoteness ; in this they would dash, in that they pre- 
fer to creep. In each successive change they obey the 
steadfast laws of movement, and are determined partly by 
the example of favourite models. They have a hundred 
various dispositions and no stability. This element, there- 
fore, essential though it be, is mutable and of fictitious 
value, and may inno wise be held, as some in their con- 
fusion deem it, the whole—nay, nor the major part—of 
style. 


THE NEW RIVER. 


FEYHE jerry-builders, whose mission it is to run up 

dwelling-houses for the growing Scots colony in the 
district between Finsbury Park and Enfield, are ‘ uglify- 
ing’ year by year the scenery where-through the old New 
River flows. Just now it is understood that, as often 
before, they are anxious to straighten the course of the 
stream, with a view to facilitating the construction of 
cheap villas. Yet in their advertisements its neighbour- 
hood is extolled as conferring something of the rus ia 
urbe—as comparable in a way to that of the Thames ; and 
something is to be said for the view. Thomas a Becket’s 
clerk Fitzstephen has told us how, even when he wrote, 
the wells in the northern suburbs—Holy-well, Clerken- 
well, St. Clement’s-well—whose sweet, wholesome, and 
clear waters streamed over glittering stones, were an 
attraction to the Londoner; but in Stow’s time these 
‘were all decayed and so filled up that the places where 
they were are not now to be discerned.’ But the love 
of clear running water endureth for ever in man’s heart ; 
and it may to some degree be satisfied by the New River. 
Sir Hugh Middleton did not design his aqueduct for 
beauty, but the engineering science of his day obliged 
him to make it go in crooks and bends as sinuous as 
those of the Forth between Stirling and Alloa. In our 
time, when every great city has her distant fountains, 
so that Glasgow tempers her fusel-oil with the wave that 
lapped the resting-place of the Macgregors, it seems a 
very little thing to tap a set of springs some twenty 
miles off; but in 1609 it was no such simple matter, and 
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there were more to deride than praise the rich goldsmith 
who offered to undertake an enterprise that London had 
rejected as impossible. You may gather from Stow’s 
description how he contrived to wind his thread of water 
round field and park and eminence. ‘The depth of the 
trench, says the tailor antiquarian, *in some places de- 
scended fully thirty feet, if not more ; whereas in other 
places it required as sprightfull art again to mount it over 
a valley, in a trough betweene a couple of hills, and the 
trough all the while borne up by woodden arches, some 
of them fixed in the ground very deepe, and rising to a 
height above twenty-three feet.’ The look of the duct 
has greatly changed since Stow; but Sir Hugh's contriv- 
ance, old-fashioned as it is, and small as is the advance it 
shows on the many conduits of Elizabethan London, is use- 
ful and efficient still. 

How its fortunes have varied makes a curious chapter 
in the history of finance. Sir Hugh himself reaped little 
profit from his work. Ere he got to Enfield he had spent 
the fortune made from his mine in Denbighshire, and 
but for subsidies from the Treasury the project would have 
had to be thrown by. Originally there were seventy-two 
shares—Adventurers’ Shares they were called—of which 
the adventurer-in-chief kept thirty-six ; but he was ulti- 
mately obliged to divide them between twenty-eight 
persons and himself. Charles 1., doubting if the half he 
held would ever be profitable, parted with his shares in 
consideration of a fee-farm rent of £500, and these are 
still known as ‘ King’s Shares’ and are slightly less valuable 
than the others, as their owners are excluded from the 
direction and are still subjected to the fee-farm rent. Sir 
Hugh’s glory culminated in one brief and brilliant day of 
fame, when labourers in green Monmouth caps and his 
civic brethren and the inevitable poet united to do him 
honour ; but the last act of the play is little short of 
tragic. When ‘the flood-gates flew open, the streame 
ranne gallantly into the cisterne, drummes and trumpets 
sounding in a triumphall manner, and a brave peal of 
chambers gave full issue to the intended entertain- 
ment, the hero of the feast was a ruined man. ‘The 
music heralded a barren title, a few years of hopeless 
struggle, a time of humble labour for daily bread, and, worst 
of all, a death in obscurity and an everlasting theme for 
him that would moralise on the transience of human pro- 
sperity. But after Sir Hugh’s death New River shares 
went on increasing in value year by year, till now the 
fraction of one costs a fortune and provides the lucky 
owner with an income. It must be admitted, however, 
that this prosperity has not been attained without a 
certain amount of sharp practice : witness the story—told 
first, we believe, in The European Magazine—of the artful 
manner in which the New River surveyor took advantage 
of the mathematical ineptitude of him that represented 
the River Lea Company: it being understood that from 
the River Lea the New River used to draw a portion of 
its supply bya pipe connected with its mill-stream. Now, 
the crafty surveyor proposed that double the sum hitherto 
paid for this privilege should be handed over on condition 
that the diameter of the conduit pipe should be doubled. 
The Lea man agreed, and so proved that after all there 
are occasions when Euclid is profitable. 

Perhaps it is due to his connection with the Lea—him- 
self made famous by the visitations of Father Izaak—that 
the New River owes the flourishing colony of fish that 


serve to tantalise the passing youngster. From any one of 


his long array of bridges you may see them by centuries : 
shoals of dace and gudgeon and red-finned perch, flashing 
and darting on all things eatable that come floating down ; 
such a quarry as would make the banks a Cockney para- 
dise had the Company not sternly set its face against the 
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cult of the angle. Not that this prohibition is effectual 
either ; indeed, it but adds a zest to the operations of 
the school-boy, as he surreptitiously ensnares his cray-fish, 
once a dainty and still prized as a} tough and long-lived 
tenant of the aquarium. And at the dawn of a summer 
morning you shall see the slaves of a braver ambition 
come forth to wield the rod; adventurous penmen thrilled 
with the belief that they are poaching, and sporting 
mechanics sacrificing the sweetest hours of sleep to get a 
cast or two before their work begins and their enemy, the 
Company's watchman, appears upon the scene. Recently 
the more expert have been catching jack to an extent that 
serves to prove how this voracious creature is increasing ; 
and their success is testimony to the badness of the Com- 
pany’s policy. At present angling is neither allowed nor 
effectually repressed, but is open to any one who cares to 
risk the loss of his tackle and the cudgelling which the 
officials seem to think themselves entitled to inflict. But 
if the fishing were let out at a moderate rent per head, 
the proceeds would form a fund sufficiently large to pay 
respectable watchers, the water would suffer less pollution 
than it does, and a modest pleasure would be brought within 
reach of that ardent sportsman whose ideal of enjoyment is 
to sit by the river-side and cogitate upon a float. "Tis a 
felicity disdained of them that affection trout ; but that 
makes it none the less precious in the Cockney eye. 

As to those joys of scenery which Master Piscator knew, 
the New River yields them no more. The even stream 
flows smoothly on from the springs of Amwell near Hert- 
ford and Chadwell by Ware, past many a stately park and 
waving corn-field, but also past hundreds of red-brick, 
jerry-built mansions, not a few of which are examples 
at once of the swagger of youth and the craziness of 
premature decay. Except in flood-time his waters are 
clear as crystal; but there is neither rapid nor pool to lend 
variety to the flow; nowhere does the plain dull clay in 
which Sir Hugh contrived his channel give place to 
pebbles or sand. . There are plenty of weeds that are 
periodically cut and that grow again with discomforting 
rapidity ; but the iron railings and the grassy banks boast 
neither willow nor elder, neither sedge nor bulrush, to 
make you forget the artificial quality of the stream. It 
is as if some one had levelled the bed of a river, and 
stripped his banks of wild things, and tamed his waters 
to a sober, even pace. In truth, for all save the historical 
interest, the New River is beaten hollow,by the Lea. For 
in spite of his shameless bathers and his boats and his 
anglers, in spite of his filth itself, the Lea is still a 
picturesque and natural stream. 


JUDGE OR JURY > 
Me JELF, a well-known Q.C. with an extensive prac 


tice, has been urging with some warmth (in 7/ 
Times) that English trial by jury should be abolished. — It 
causes injustice, he says, and entails both needless ex- 
pense and a number of irrelevant complications. We all 
look at things from our own point of view ; and it may be 
that certain juries had done those things which (in Mr. 
Jelf’s opinion) they ought not to have done, for which 
reason he has conceived a mean opinion of the system. 
What he says is worth attention, however, for he is a 
lawyer of great experience, and, while lacking in that 
blustering force, or that popular talent, which captures 
and enslaves the common juryman, is gifted with exquisite 
tact and skill. So we may well do worse than see if his 
proposal is a good one. 

This discussion is not historical but practical, so that to 
inquire into the origin of the system were equally profit- 
less and irrelevant. Yet must we touch in three words on 
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its life within the present century. Up to the great change 
wrought by the Judicature Act in English procedure, all 
common law cases were tried by a jury; since when, 
unless one or other party take out a summons for a 
jury, they are tried by a judge alone. The order for this 
follows well-nigh as a matter of course, so what is pos- 
sibly meant to be the exception is almost the rule. In 
Scotland trial by jury in civil cases was unknown till some 
way within the present century, when it was introduced 
(chiefly by the exertions of Lord Erskine) in perfervid 
imitation of the English system. Its sphere is somewhat 
limited, but within that sphere it gives satisfaction. At 
least it seems firmly established, whilst various other in- 
novations have been tried, found wanting, and abolished. 
It is obvious that some cases—those, for example, depen- 
dent on purely legal considerations—are unfitted for 
jurors. It is only as to those that turn on matter of fact 
that there can be any question. Trial by judge has some 
very evident advantages. A judge is a man usually of con- 
siderable—frequently of eminent—abilities. Many years 
of practice have taught him to discover truth however 
deep-hidden it may be ; he has learned that no story is so 
probable as to be ipso facto true, and none so improbable 
as to be ipso facto false ; and he is not subject to be turned 
astray by sentimental considerations. If you know the 
facts of a case to be tried by a judge you can almost 
with certainty foretell the issue. This you can do not 
nearly so well with a jury : and that you cannot is a great 
and serious evil, inasmuch as it is dubiety as to the result 
that makes people persist in litigation, and go ‘ appeal- 
ing’ down into the Pit. Yet the abstract judge has his 
peculiar faults. As an individual he has his likes and 
dislikes ; so that one counsel may be more of a persona 
grata to him than another. Also he has his peculiar whims 
and oddities ; and occupying, as he does, a position where 
there is none to hold him in check or to tell him ‘ upon 
occasion’ that he is a fool, those whims and oddities are 
apt to assume most stalwart proportions. Again, he is one 
of aclass; he looks on things from a somewhat special 
point of view ; and you can often foretell his decisions, 
because you know that he will act on a hard-and-fast rule. 
This is no doubt inevitable. ‘There is no worse torture,’ 
says my Lord Bacon, ‘than the torture of laws’: because 
a bad decision is erected into a precedent, and the whole 
scientific build of the system is spoiled, and so it has been 
well said that ‘ bad cases make bad law.’ You sometimes 
hear a judge remark that he is reluctantly compelled to 
find one way or the other; by which he means that the 
rules of English or Scots law force him to say a certain 
thing, while reason and natural justice would lead him of 
themselves to say the opposite. As reason and natural 
justice are greater than any system, this result, while 
possibly inevitable, is certainly unfortunate. 

In a jury you have to guard against stupidity, senti- 
ment, and prejudice. The man in the street (i.e., the 
common juror) is a well-meaning fellow—at least where 
his own interests are not concerned ; but he is not good 
at grasping a complicated question, nor at tracing delicate 
lines of connection between remote yet strictly correlated 
facts ; and he sometimes gets into so helpless a condition 
of muddle that his opinion is absolutely worthless. There 
are authentic instances of perplexed jurors consulting with 
the Fates through the medium of a halfpenny ; nor is the 
method so senseless as it seems. Prejudice is not now 
very powerful ; but the lady in a breach of promise case 
is pretty sure to get more, and the solicitor in any case 
in which he is a party is pretty sure to get less, than she 
and he respectively deserve. What your verdict-winning 
counsel mostly works upon is the quality of sentiment. 
A little cheap morality, a few timeous sneers, even a well- 
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placed jest, will sometimes carry the day in doubtful 
cases. Thus, if it be an action against a railway company 
for damages for personal injury, the fact that the plaintiff 
(or pursuer) is a poor man with a large family, and that 
he has been terribly knocked about, has obviously nothing 
to do with the point as to whether he was hurt by his 
own fault or the company’s ; but you are sure a jury will 
not distinguish the one set of questions from the other. 
On the other hand, you sometimes find a knave in the act 
of keeping just within the letter of the law—as a judge 
would probably decide; the jury, to everybody's satis- 
faction, pays no regard to technical difficulties, but finds 
against him out of hand; its finding cannot be erected 
into a precedent, and yet it does substantial justice. Then 
there is the large class of mercantile cases, and of these a 
jury will take a far sounder view than a judge. Its know- 
ledge of business and of the feelings and the motives by 
which business men are swayed is at first-hand, is thor- 
oughly practical, whilst these things are a matter of the 
‘ bookish theorie’ to the judge. Generally, too, it is much 
more nearly in touch with the living life of the world ; 
nor is its verdict influenced by individual whims and pre- 
judices. The eccentricities of one man are corrected by 
those of his fellows ; and the verdict represents the reason- 
able opinion of the public. Even the most erratic find- 
ings admit of easy explanation. A man sues for an illegal 
execution (or poinding) ; he has evidently sustained great 
damage,and should get substantial damages or nothing; and 
the jury turns him off with a ten-pound note. Plainly there 
is a difference of opinion as to which way the verdict ought to 
go, and what we have is an effect of compromise. Such 
results are commoner in England, where the finding must 
be unanimous, than in Scotland, where it need not (if it 
were an essential, by the way, it is probable that there 
would never be a verdict at all). It must be remembered 
also that trial by jury is really trial by judge and jury. 
The judge is always there, and his opinion has its influ- 
ence. But the best judges are anxious for the assistance 
of a jury in many cases: especially when the question 
largely turns on the credibility of witnesses. 

Last of all, the supreme excellence of trial by jury is 
that it brings popular sentiment into harmony with the 
administration of the law. It is really trial by the country; 
and that of itself prevents all proposals of change from 
being aught but absolutely futile. 





MIDDLE-CLASS DANCING. 


T is not in Edinburgh you must look for the dancing 

that is specially characteristic of living Scotland ; for 
she has retained her tradition of dancing as she has pre- 
served her strain of royalty and her aristocratic accent, 
though Holyrood is pretty much a shell on the national 
parlour mantelpiece (as it were), and it is only in the pages 
of Mrs. Oliphant that peers or lairds refer to her when they 
speak of their houses in town. For, happily, the ghosts of 
Miss Nickie Murray and of the great Countess of Eglinton 
—surely of all Scotswomen the superbest and the happiest, 
in spite of the tragedy which shortened her life—have 
not ceased to walk her drawing-rooms and her streets. 
There was a time, indeed, when this tradition was en- 
dangered. “Twas when the darkness of Evangelicalism 
was upon the face of the land: when gaiety, as well asa 
host of mistaken ecclesiastics, ‘came out at the Disrup- 
tion.” Then theatres were either closed or were run at 
a ruinous loss; for every actor was held a drunkard and 
every actress a living impropriety. Then, too, dancing 
was forsworn in Free Church ‘ families’ ; and not a few of 
the best in Edinburgh were Free Church in 1843. But 
the city has never been altogether absorbed by the sects. 
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She has been the headquarters of the clubs, the Services, 
of Society generally, in Scotland. The clubmen and the 
colonels did not ‘come out at the Disruption,’ though, 
doubtless, a good deal of their hair did, for the social 
dreariness which the Disruption brought in its train was 
certainly responsible for much premature aging of many 
pleasant folk. They and their families kept up as best 
they might the convivialities which had been a feature 
of Edinburgh life for two hundred years: till by-and-by 
there set in a reaction against the fanatical impulse born 
of the ‘great schism.’ The Moderatism of Robertson and 
Blair and Jupiter Carlyle was revived in a new form, and 
now, in winter even more than at the beginning of sum- 
mer, Edinburgh is a city of assemblies, as distinguished 
from balls, in which dancing is practised—not as an exer- 
cise nor a mechanic art, still less as ‘ the poetry of motion,’ 
but—as the homage men pay, and must ever pay, to 
women. 

There is more dancing, then, than ever in Edinburgh ; 
but for the true middle-class article you must look to the 
mushroom cities which have sprung up in Scotland almost as 
rapidly as in America, and to the small country towns which 
still retain what is brightest in Scots national life. In 
Edinburgh dancing is a survival ; in Glasgow, and still more 
in Dundee, it is a new birth. In Dundee it is that the 
Scots bourgeoisie is most rampant, for even in Glasgow it 
owes fealty to its University and tries to live up to its 
Cathedral. But in Dundee wealth is incapable of disguise or 
of effacement. It flaunts its frocks, it rattles its chatelaines, 
it boasts of its telephones and electric bells, it swaggers 
in walking, it laughs loud, it returns a Gladstonian Radi- 
cal to Parliament, it listens complacently to the ‘ repub- 
lican’ jabber of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, it shouts from the 
house-tops that it has ‘all the modern improvements.’ 
Presbyterianism rides with a loose rein, and no longer 
frowns upon amusement. The removal of the old ban 
upon travel, art, music, and social enjoyment has opened 
a new world to the Scots middle class ; and if < siller will 
dae ’t’ they set themselves to conquer the same after the 
manner of a job by contract. Dundee and the small Scots 
towns—a good example is Paisley—have ‘ gone in’ for art 
galleries, classical music, and all the splendours of dress 
and decoration, as if their existence depended upon such 
things. There has been nothing like it since the Flemish 
cities took up with the Renaissance, and interpreted it as 
the wholesale gratification of the senses. The wives of 
well-to-do Scots elders are not content until their daugh- 
ters ‘draw’ and ‘paint,’ learn singing from the ‘ first 
masters, ‘finish’ on the Continent, and thereafter come 
forth as ‘dressy’ as the female flower of Cincinnati and 
Chicago; and of late they have taken to dancing as 
heartily and as openly as to Chopin and Beethoven. 
Every prosperous Scots merchant gives a series of dances 
during the winter ; and it is becoming a fashion for the 
annual social meetings of congregations to resolve them- 
selves into dancing-parties, the presiding clergyman doing 
his part to the extent of a quadrille if not of (proh 
pudor /)a polka. There is an abundance of gusto about a 
Scots middle-class dance ; and the champagne-cup and 
the jellies are irreproachable. There is nothing romantic, 
dignified, Byronic even, in the waltz as practised at Paisley 
or Dundee ; but it really is an excellent form of athletic 
exercise. The manufacturer's daughter (eleven stone two 
by any try-your-weight machine in bonnie Scotland) all- 
gorgeous in bracelets, perfumes, and draperies, unaffec- 
tedly and openly delights in being swung round for half- 
an-hour in the embrace of the shipowner’s son, who stands 
five feet eleven in his shoes and is nearing thirteen stone : 
she thinks him ‘a good partner, and she tells him so. 
But there is no ‘passion’ in the matter. The question 
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to be or to be not low-necked, which vexes the soul of 
the late Miss Phelps in no wise troubles her. She thinks 
—as does her mother—that a high bodice at an evening 
party is dowdy, and that is all: her corsage is part of her 
dress, not of her armament for conquest. When she is 
engaged—she never fails to get engaged—she will dis- 
cuss with her future spouse the question as to whether 
V-bodices are or are not ‘becoming,’ as freely as a couple 
of years hence she will consider with him baby’s capacity 
for the assimilation of Kepler. A Scots bourgeois dance is 
very healthy, very hearty, and in its own way perfectly 
successful. But there is as much poetry in it as there is 
in a slice of double-gloucester. 

But it is in a small country town of the size of Elgin 
or Perth or Ayr that the Scots dance is to be found—or 
does it only linger ?—in perfection. It has nothing of the 
dignity of Edinburgh, nothing of the ‘moneyed quality ’ 
of Glasgow, nothing of the unabashed ‘ go-ahead-ness’ of 
Dundee. It is a simple and happy function, favoured by 
folks neither poor nor rich but always able and ready to 
add a little to the happiness of their friends and still 
more their friends’ children. For match-making is almost 
invariably at the bottom of these dances. Watchful 
mothers—in such towns there are no mammas—fearful 
lest their sons be led astray by ‘the temptations ’— 
(see Annie S. Swan)—of large cities, set to work to 
guard against the unseen peril. The best thing for John 
to do is to get engaged to ‘a good girl’ before he is 
finally committed to a professional career in Edinburgh, 
or Glasgow, or London. The best thing in turn to be 
done with John is not to select a wife for him before- 
hand—(for he is too high-spirited to tolerate such inter- 
ference with his freedom)—but to bring him as often as 
possible into the company of girls, and to allow him to 
choose his Mary or Ethel as Juan chose Haidee—minus 
the ‘romance,’ of course. So dances, as the most effective 
means of associating ‘the young of both sexes’ at their 
very best are the vogue all the winter through. They 
are not expensive: the refreshments are light, and the 
girls dress inexpensively. Still, a dance is an event. 
They talk of it for a fortnight before and a fortnight after. 
It permits veiled flirtation—nothing more ; for overt 
courtship is regarded as a preventive of that unreserved 
conversation which ought to be the distinguishing feature 
of a purely social ‘function.’ Then, it brings town and 
country folk together ; for the doctor whose wife’s dance 
it is has generally a brother who is a little of a farmer 
and a good deal of a gentleman, and who lives but a 
few miles off; so that ‘seeing home’ is a reality and not 
a mockery. Such dances do not foster grand passions, 
but they often lead to happy marriages. 





TROUT IN TWEED.—II. 

er according to Mr. J. T. Mack in Rod and Gun— 

and his account agrees with what we gathered from 
other sources—the Tweed and its tributaries and feeders 
are in many places shamefully and illegally netted at all 
seasons, in addition to being most foolishly and wastefully 
denuded of its growing trout and salmon by the rod of 
every angler who lives on or can get to its banks: since 
many other rivers and streams, to say nothing of lochs in 
Scotland, especially where the angling is free and open, 
are also rapidly being reduced to a like condition: it is 
clearly right, expedient, and indeed necessary, that the 
Legislature should intervene before it is too late. The 
question of creating Conservancy Boards for the’ Scottish 
districts, with proper close seasons for trout and char, as 
well as for the salmon, sea-trout, and other anadromous 
species of the salmonide, is evidently becoming a burning 
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one; as is also that of creating such a fish-breeding de- 
partment for the United Kingdom as exists in Canada 
and the United States, as well as (on a less complete 
and universal scale) in France, Switzerland, and more 
than one other European State. But in the interim, 
and in the interest not alone of Scotland but also of 
England, Wales, and Ireland—in which last there are 
no trout licences, though there is a close-time in most 
districts—it is desirable that an Act for the United King- 
dom and Ireland should be passed early next session 
making the taking or possession of any salmon or trout 
below a certain size, whether in public or private waters, 
punishable with a heavy fine, the amount of which and 
the penalty for non-payment should in no case be left to 
the discretion, or indiscretion, of the magistracy, whether 
stipendiary or of the great unpaid. The same penalty 
which was imposed with such excellent results for the 
using or mere possession of (with intent to use, of course) 
salmon-roe as a lure or bait—which was fixed at the 
substantial sum of five pounds—is pretty clearly the right 
one at which the capture and keeping of under-sized fish 
should be appraised—the alternative being a month for the 
first offence, and three for later offences; and it would 
be politic to introduce a clause giving one-half of money 
penalties so recovered to the informers; in the case of 
informations laid by the officers of the Conservancy Boards, 
the officer laying the information to receive one-third of the 
moiety in addition to his ordinary salary ; the remainder 
of the moiety to go to the Conservancy Board employing 
him. This measure should be universal all over the king- 
dom, and it might be extended, as in France, to include 
the larger of the coarse fish—pike, perch, carp, tench, 
bream, chub, roach, dace, etc.; the money penalty in 
their case being fixed at £2. 

The minimum fish length at which the taking or posses- 
sion of young salmon or trout should be penal to the extent 
of £5 may with advantage be fixed at six inches, measured 
from the front of the upper jaw to the tip of the tail ; 
the six inches being measured as a straight line between 
these points, the fish being laid on a flat surface. This is 
considerably shorter than the French minimum for trout, 
grayling, and other salmonide, because in France the six 
inches are measured from the eye to the insertion of the 
tail. For several reasons we should prefer to fix our 
arbitrary minimum at six inches for the whole length. It 
is convenient, because every one can remember it, and 
by carrying a six-inch mark on his rod see at a glance 
if his captures are of the legal size. It is simple, for 
it establishes a test about which there cannot be quib- 
bling or evasion ; and while it is enough to include the 
bulk of the parr and smolts of salmon and sea-trout, 
and protects the young trout till they have passed their 
babyhood, it permits the parr-trout, which according to 
Dr. Knox attain their full growth at seven inches in about 
three years, to be captured when they are large enough 
to be worth taking. Such an Act as is here suggested 
would be to the real advantage of every one, and within 
three years of its being brought into operation the 
Tweed and other rivers under the same or similar condi- 
tions would become well stocked with takable trout. It 
would benefit the salmon as well as the trout fisheries: 
the proprietors of the lower waters—because a much 
larger number of smolts would find their way to the sea ; 
and the upper and middle proprietors—because a propor- 
tionally larger percentage of these fish, on their way to 
the spawning-beds, would escape the nets, and each year 
there would be necessarily an increase in the numbers 
going and returning. The gain to anglers would be as 
great as to the riparian and fishery owners and lessees. At 
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the same time clauses should be introduced inflicting very 
heavy penalties for illegal netting (especially by night), 
and prohibiting all-night angling. Such a measure has 
this further advantage: that it does not interfere in any 
way with legitimate rights, public or private. The open 
and free waters would still be open and free waters; 
and, provided the prohibition against taking fish less than 
six inches long were rigidly enforced, the honest angler 
would within three years be able to plenish his creel 
with fish averaging a quarter of a pound instead of less 
than an ounce, which is, 1 suspect, above the average 
on Tweed and Clyde. Early in the Revolution, after 
the murder of the king but before the Terror, the 
National Convention decreed, in July 1793, the aboli- 
tion of exclusive rights of fishing and the chase, and the 
rivers of France were'delivered over to the spoiler. Such 
ravages were committed and such disorders arose, that 
only four years later the Directory found it necessary to 
formulate a very drastic decree, as the correctional tribu- 
nals found that they had no power to deal with the grave 
abuses which had arisen. This decree re-enacted many 
of the articles of the ordonnances of 1669, creating a close 
time for most river-fish, prohibiting night-fishing, regu- 
lating netting, and imposing very heavy penalties for 
contraventions. Anglers were not overlooked ; Article 12 
says: ‘Les pécheurs rejeteront en riviére les truites, 
carpes, barbeaux, brémes, et meuniers (chub) qu’ils auront 
pris, ayant moins de six pouces entre |’ceil et la queue, 
et les tanches, perches, et gardons qui en auront moins de 
cing, 4 peine de cent franes d’amende, et confiscation 
contre les pécheurs et marchands qui en auront vendu ou 
acheté.’ Considering that the penalty was doubled for 
the second offence, and that four pounds had a higher pur- 
chasing value a century ago, it is evident that when States 
rights or private property were in question, the Republi- 
can code was quite as draconic as that of the proscribed 
‘ Aristo.’ For example, ‘Défendons a toutes personnes 
de jeter dans les riviéres aucune chaux, noix vomique, 
coque de Levant, momie et autres drogues ou appats, a 
peine de punition corporelle.’ Mark, no fines, no quod ; 
sound flogging was the penalty for poisoning the waters. 
The breech paid for the breach. The Code Napoléon did 
not greatly alter the fishing and angling laws of France, 
and but few changes have been made since. 

The questions of a close time for trout and other fish of 
the fresh waters; of the establishment of Conservancy 
Boards for Scotland, with a uniform and moderate scale of 
licences for salmon, trout, and coarse fish (for the systems 
ruling in England and Wales, as well as Ireland, are neither 
uniform nor equitable); and of State fish-breeding are be- 
side my present purpose. To throw a proper light on the 
subject of Conservancy Boards and licences, it were neces- 
sary to make an exhaustive analysis of the reports of the 
Commissioners of Saimon Fisheries for England and Ire- 
land as well as those for Scotland: especially of the 
English and Welsh reports since 1879, as in that year 
the revenue from trout licences was systematically dealt 
with. It is a remarkable fact that of the fifty-two fishery 
districts into which England and Wales are divided the 
two which have the largest incomes are those in which 
the trout licences have been fixed at 1s. for the season: 
one, the Severn in the south, with 10,297 rods in 1889, 
bringing £514, 17s., and 21 salmon-rod licences at 10s., 
bringing £11, 10s. ; and the other, the Yorkshire, with 
6602 trout-rods, bringing £330, 2s., and 11 salmon-rod 
licences, bringing £11. The total amounts for all licences, 
salmon and trout, were for the Severn £1183, 18s. 6d., 
and for the Yorkshire district £618, 2s., the Severn trout 
licences at 1s. bringing in nearly half the entire licensing. 
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income, and those of the Yorkshire district more than half 
the entire licensing income. The highest amount got 
from salmon-rod licences was £232 on the Usk, the salmon 
licence being £1, while 2150 trout-rods produced £107, 10s. ; 
so.that it is pretty evident that if Conservancy Boards are 
established in Scotland, one-shilling trout and five-shilling 
salmon licences, with heavy penalties for infractions of 
law, would bring an ample income for administration and 
fish-culture, and render the free waters of the Lowlands 
objects of attraction instead of avoidance to the angler 
from Edinburgh and Glasgow, as well as the south. Tweed 
or Clyde would then carry as many honest trout-rods as 
the Severn, and probably two thousand salmon-rods be- 
sides ; for although there are only twenty-one salmon-rod 
licences on the Severn, there are some thousand coracle 
licences, which amount to much the same thing. The 
Dovey in Wales had 533 rods in 1889, bringing an income 
of £224. The salmon licences range from £1, 1s. to only 
5s. on three rivers: the Sussex Ouse, where no licences are 
taken ; the Wear, where 124 licences produce £31, the 
shilling trout licence bringing £53, 4s.; and the Coquet, 
with 395 salmon-rods, giving £98, 15s., and no charge for 
trouting. Verbum non amplius addam, 
KENNETH CorRNISH. 





KANDERSTEG. 
SCHWARMEREI. 


yg Kandersteg 
Has man the leg, 


Man klimmt und klimmt und klimmt ; 
Hort Wasserfall 
Rund iiberall, 


Und schwarmt—das ist bestimmt. 


Zu Kandersteg 

Der final peg 

Ist abends solch ein G’nusz, 

Und morgens, was ? 

So ohne Mass’ 

Schmeckt nicht des Madchen’s Kuss, 


Zu Kandersteg 

If you egspeg 

Dasz ich verniinftig bin, 
Kennst nicht das Land, 
Vernunft, Verstand, 
Und Alles ist dahin. 


Von Kandersteg 

When man goes weg, 
Gibt’s etwas das so sinkt ; 
Hier lacht’s ho-ho ! 

Hier spiht’s so-so ! 

Die plumpe Dirne winkt. 


Haupt-Kanderstegger 

Is host Herr Egger, 

Steht immer auf der Schwell’ ; 
Ein Biszchen ist 

Monopolist, 

Doch lustiger Gesell. 


Zu Kandersteg 

If I might beg 

Das G’schick mir was zu thun, 
So moécht’ ich fein 

Mit Fleisch und Bein 

In diesem Thale ruh’n. 


Man lebt, nicht strebt, 
Man’s Geist is shaped, 

Man sehnt sich in die Hoh’ ; 
Vergiszt im West 

Den kalten Nest, 

Und das uralte Weh. 


Kandersteg, Aug. 15, 1890. T. E. Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE,’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, 4th September 1890, 

S1R,—In the controversy upon ‘Art and Morality’ which Mr. 
Wilde with characteristic modesty has converted into a dis- 
cussion upon himself, one point has hitherto been overlooked, 
Before your readers subscribe to the certificate of moral 
character which Zhe Christian World has bestowed upon the 
author of Derian Gray, it is worth while to ask the question, 
How far is an ‘artist’ justified in borrowing from the works 
of others? In one respect Mr. Wilde resembles the hero of 
his own romance ; he has been unable to ‘ free himself from the 
memory’ of certain books. The resemblances between Zhe 
Picture of Dorian Gray and J.-K. Huysmans’ A Rebours are 
so many and so striking, that it is impossible to entertain the 
theory of accidental concidence. Floressas des Esseintes and 
Dorian Gray indulge in the same vices and cultivate the same 
tastes. The object of the one as of the other is to create 
around him an unreal world and to live in an atmosphere of 
strange and ever-shifting sensation. Not only is their object 
the same, but they employ similar methods to attain it. The 
Roman ritual has a powerful attraction for them both. The 
one loved ‘the jewelled lantern-shaped monstrance’; ‘the fum- 
ing censers, . . . tossed into the air like great gilt flowers, had 
their subtle fascination for him.’ The other, ‘enveloppé dans 
une atmosphére de couvent, dans un parfum d’encens qui lui 
grisaient la téte, s’était exalté les nerfs’; he felt ‘le charme des 
calices élancés commes des pétunias, des ciboires aux flancs purs.’ 
But neither submitted to the dogmas of the Church. Dorian 
Gray ‘never fell into the error of arresting his intellectual deve- 
lopment by any formal acceptance of creed or system,’ while 
Des Esseintes ‘avait beau invoquer toutes ces raisons, il ne 
parvenait pas complétement A se convaincre.’ And they were 
rival collectors of ecclesiastical vestments and dzdelots. When 
he wastired of religious upholstery, Dorian Gray ‘took up the 
study of jewels’ and ‘le choix des pierres arréta’ Des Esseintes. 
Strangely enough, their cabinets contained the same precious 
stones. The charming Dorian counted among his treasures the 
‘olive-green chrysoberyl,’ ‘the pistachio-coloured peridot’ and 
‘the cymophane with its wire-like line of silver.’ Des Esseintes 
was never tired of arranging in bouquets ‘ les chrysoberyls vert 
asperge,’ ‘les peridots vert poireau,’ ‘les cymophanes avec des 
moires azurées.’ But even jewels grew wearisome to these exqui- 
site youths, and perfumes engaged their attention. Dorian Gray 
sought ‘often to elaborate a real psychology of perfumes, and 
herein Des Esseintes did not lag far behind him. ‘I! analysait 
l’Ame de ces fluides; il se complaisait 4 jouer, pour sa satisfaction 
personnelle, /e réle dun psychologue.” Both turned to the same 
quarter for their material. The Englishman distilled ‘ heavily- 
scented oils and burning odorous gums from the East.’ The 
Frenchman discovered that ‘la parfumerie créa des orientales, 
des selam fulgurants d’épices.’ Des Esseintes was curious con- 
cerning ‘le musc-tonkin aux éclats terribles’ and ‘la pure 
essence de spika-nard, s? désagréable aux Européens,’ while 
Dorian Gray wondered what there was ‘in musk that troubled 
the brain,’ and was anxious to estimate the influence ‘ of spike- 
nard that sickens. Both were learned concerning ‘hovenia.’ 

But this is not the end of Mr. Wilde’s offending. Sybil 
Vane’s inability to act, when once she has felt the passion it is 
hers to express, is conveyed from an obscure story of Balzac’s 
entitled Massimilla Dont. But what is true of the male animal 
is not always true of the female, and in changing the sex of 
the artist Mr. Wilde has done wanton violence to psychologi- 
cal probability. And then he has laid hands on the works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, to whom he owes the incident of the 
fateful picture. ‘ How singular a thought, that this beautiful 
face has been beautiful for above two hundred years! O, if 
all beauty would endure so well!’ So says Walter Ludlow 
in The Prophetic Pictures,and Dorian Gray must have had 
Walter in his mind when he murmured, ‘ How sad it is! I 
shall grow old and horrid and dreadful. But this picture will 
remain always young.’ Walter and Elinor anticipated the 
gentleman with the ‘finely-curved scarlet lips’ in keeping their 
portraits draped ; and while Dorian Gray killed himself, Walter 
Ludlow aimed to stab his wife, that the destiny of the picture 
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might be fulfilled. And is there not in Dorian Gray something 
more than a reminiscence of Hawthorne’s Edward Randolph, 
whose picture, ‘ while hidden behind the cloud of immemorial 
years, had been all the time acquiring an intenser depth and 
darkness of expression, till now it gloomed forth again and 
threw its evil omen over the present hour’? 

Mr. Wilde in his last deliverance informed your readers that 
‘by nature and by choice he is extremely indolent.’ This 
confession is worthy of one of Ouida’s scented guardsmen, 
whose diction Mr. Wilde so accurately reproduces, and is just 
as credible as the assertions that he is an artist and that 
Dorian Gray is perfect. His art there is none to champion but 
himself; his morality may go unquestioned when plagiarism 
becomes a virtue ; but who will deny him industry? Let him 
at least claim credit for laborious research and untiring inves- 
tigation. His last production, like some earlier ones, smells 
of the lamp. But his own stock of paraffin is well-nigh burnt 
out, and he must needs borrow oil from Huysmans, Hawthorne, 
and the author of Strathmore. Not even his assumption of 
vanity, which if sincere would betoken either the madman or 
the criminal, has the merit of originality. It is merely pilfered 
from Mr. Whistler, who in his own effusions has always re- 
deemed it from contempt by an irresistible touch of good- 
humour.—I am, etc., G. 





REVIEWS. 
THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 


Gray and his Friends. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by DUNCAN C. Tovey. Cambridge : 
University Press. 

There are few pleasanter incidents in the history of literature 
than the friendship which enchained Walpole, Gray, West, and 
Ashton. At Eton, where they were known as the Quadruple 
Alliance, they were sworn confederates. From their boyhood 
they were studious and perhaps a trifle pedantic ; literature 
and scholarship were their bonds of union. They did not 
squander their enthusiasm on the harmless sports of youth; 
they preferred the composition of Latin verse and the inter- 
change of fantastic nicknames to the healthier rivalry of the 
playing fields. This preference need not surprise, for there 
is not one of the four that does not seem to have been born 
with the tastes and predilections of a middle-aged gentle- 
man. Of course their friendship survived their departure from 
school, and had they been more equally distributed between 
the two universities—only West went to Oxford—we should 
doubtless have had a more extended and entertaining corre- 
spondence from their undergraduate days. Neither Gray nor 
West felt a strong affection for his Alma Mater. They ex- 
pected to meet grave philosophers pacing the college courts 
with measured steps and slow, and they found instead a crowd 
of greedy and unlettered profligates. One of the twain, how- 
ever, contrived to overcome his contempt for his university and 
to spend the greater part of his life in the seclusion of an ivy- 
covered quadrangle. As the years passed quarrels and estrange- 
ments divided the faithful four ; but only for a while, and death 
alone destroyed their friendship. 

And yet they were scarcely well-matched. Gray was ever 
aserious scholar and a keen critic. Walpole, when once he 
had left Eton and Cambridge behind |him, abandoned scholar- 
ship, and rarely pronounced an intelligent piece of criticism. 
For him literature was a social elegance. It amused him to 
print his friends’ verses and his own. But the fashion of the 
hour never ceased to bias his judgment. As Mr. Tovey points 
out, with Gray and Walpole ‘conflict between thoroughness 
and dilettantism’ was always waging. Gray may be forgiven 
if he resented the arrogant folly of one who despised Johnson 
and Goldsmith and yet thought Anstey and Mason worth know- 
ing. But Walpole was never much more than an inspired 
flaneur, a gossip of genius ; and his friendship for Gray pro- 
bably lasted the longer because the author of the Evegy was 
of good repute and had earned the laurels of a poet. Be- 
tween Gray and West there existed the warmest sympathy, 
and the unhappy ‘Favonius’ is perhaps the most attractive 
figure in the Alliance. Liberally endowed with taste and talent, 
West was an accomplished scholar and a humane gentleman. 
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It is said that his untimely death was ‘hastened by mental 
anguish, there having been good reason to suspect that his 
mother poisoned his father.’ That a tragedy bitter as Hamlet 
should rudely disturb a placid friendship is strangely unex- 
pected, and the death of West was a heavy blow to the three 
friends, who cherished his memory. It was Gray’s design to 
publish West’s remains; but other projects intervened, and 
it has been left for Mr. Tovey to do honour to the memory 
of Gray’s unhappy friend. It would be absurd to suggest that 
the relics now first published display more than the promise 
of youth. But both in Latin and English West had a light 
and graceful touch ; and had he not untimely died, he would 
doubtless have excelled in the poetic artifice which was 
the peculiar glory of his age. Of Ashton, the last of the 
Quadruple Alliance, it is difficult to speak with patience. He 
reveals himself a toady and a prig. He was master of as vile 
a style as can be found in the literature of letter-writing. 
When he was out of health he could complain of ‘adverse 
valetude’ ; he could never resist the use of sesquipedalians, and 
he bedaubed his friends—Walpole especially—with fulsome 
adulation. But the Church swallowed him up, and he achieved 
nothing that the world should remember him. He was the 
friend of great men, and so he won a share of that spurious 
fame which it is the dearest hope of the body-snatcher to 
achieve. 

Gray and his friends, fortunate in their pursuits, were for- 
tunate also in their age. As Mr. Tovey reminds you with 
a capital phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, they lived at a time when 
‘responsibility for the universe had not yet been invented.’ 
Thrice happy they who could lead a life of scholarly leisure, 
with no crowd clamouring at their door and urging them in 
raucous tones to save their own or anothers soul! Their 
country was governed without the intervention of a howling 
mob, and there was enough intelligence abroad to render such 
an organisation as the Caucus a manifest impossibility. But we 
have travelled far since then, and we may well doubt if there 
are four men living who could an they would interchange such 
pleasantly learned letters as Mr. Tovey has reprinted. It was 
the delightful practice of the late Professor Shilleto to amuse 
the most favoured of his correspondents with admirably 
humourous iambics or elegiacs, and with him in all probability 
the habit died. 

Mr. Tovey has discharged his duties as editor with sympathy 
and discretion. He has approached his subject with taste and 
right feeling. For he, too, no less than Gray and his friends, 
is a scholar and a critic. He is free of the pedant’s contempt 
for literature as literature and style as style, and adds to the 
accuracy of the scholar the enthusiasm of the man of letters. 
He has been guilty, however, of one serious editorial sin. His 
respect for Gray has led him to reprint a collection of utterly 
worthless memoranda of travel. .Mr. Gosse described them 
as ‘rather dry and impersonal notes,’ and wisely refrained 
from printing them. Except that they were written by the 
hand of Gray, they possess not a shred of interest, and a 
purely personal consideration is no justification for their ap- 
pearance in print. We have witnessed the rifling of so 
many desks of late that a protest against the practice of kid- 
napping private letters and hasty jottings is never out of 
place. The introductory essay contains not a little that is 
excellent, and something at least that is debatable. Mr. 
Tovey has set Gray, the poet, on far too high a pedestal. 
The author of the Evegy and the Odes was by temperament 
a scholar, not a poet. He wrote English verse with the 
labour and the artifice which the modern professor brings 
to the composition of Latin elegiacs. His lines scan, his 
thought is adequately expressed. There is an exquisite polish, 
a nice selection of phrase, in his meanest verse. But of varied 
rhythm, of changing movement, of emotion rightly felt and 
rightly suggested—of poetry, indeed—there are traces all-too 
few. The works of the British poets formed for him a sort 
of glorified Gradus ad Parnassum, and from them he culled 
such lines and phrases as suited his purpose. An under- 
graduate may turn you out a finished copy of Greek iambics, 
studded thick with phrases from the tragic poets, and you 
may applaud his adroitness, his easy management of a strange 
material ; but you do not lavish praise upon his art. And 
though now and then Gray happened on a luminous phrase 
which was all his own, we cannot follow Mr. Tovey when he 
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says that ‘the nineteenth century, which has learnt from 
Wordsworth that poetry is an inspiration, will still return to 
Gray to learn that it is also an art.’ That poetry is an art we 
may learn from the practice of Wordsworth himself, who is 
always at his best when he is least inspired and is most 
clamorously giving the lie to his own theory. And surely a 
century which has produced so supreme an artist in words 
(and in his own words too) as Lord Tennyson need not return 
to Gray for a lesson in poetry. A ripe scholar, a sound and 
generous critic, an incomparable letter-writer, a skilled artificer 
in verse: all this was Gray. But has not the modern critic 
extravagantly bepraised his poetry? And Johnson’s criticism 
of Gray, so far from being ‘ utterly unworthy’ and the outcome 
of malice, is one of its authors sanest and most dignified 
essays. 


PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA. 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. His Life by his Nephew, 
GIOVANNI FRANCESCO Pico; Translated from the Latin 
by SiR THOMAS More. ‘Tudor Translations’ Series. 
London : Nutt. 


Pico della Mirandola is one of the strangest figures in the 
history of the Renaissance. High-born, chivalrous, and en- 
dowed with rare beauty, a writer as ardent in the defence of 
Christianity as he was eccentric in his theology, a daring 
theorist, an indefatigable student, a wanderer from his early 
years, a benefactor of the poor, a lover of many ladies, an ex- 
ponent of Scripture and a weaver of erotic verse, a scholar 
who shared his days between the Pentateuch and Propertius— 
his personality is as engaging as it is curiousand complex. He 
was the last of the schoolmen: the last writer who endea- 
voured to reconcile medizval philosophy with theology. But 
he was at the same time a humanist. The Ciceronian periods 
of his ‘golden letters, the affected rhetoric of his Latin 
elegiacs, the florid ornament of his insipid Italian sonnets, 
proclaim him a true son of the Renaissance. In the Orlando 
of Boiardo you see the latest outcome of medizval poetry tinged 
with Renaissance fancy and culture. So in the prose of Miran- 
dola the spirit of the Middle Ages is found in union with the 
spirit of the New Learning ; he was an adherent at once to 
Duns Scotus and to Politian. 

Born in 1453, Pico showed marvellous precocity as a boy, 
and in his youth visited the principal universities of Italy and 
France. In 1486 he challenged ‘every intellectual knight- 
errant’ in Italy to meet him in public discussion at Rome, 
offering at the same time to defray the travelling expenses of 
such among his antagonists as chanced to be poor. The Pope, 
however, forbade the discussion, on the ground of the heretical 
tendency of the nine hundred theses which Pico had offered to 
sustain. An Afologia which he then issued exposed him to a 
good deal of persecution, until he was acquitted of heresy by a 
bull of Alexander VI. issued in 1493. His most intimate friends 
were Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ermolao Barbaro, and Politian ; and 
all four died within the years 1492-94. Savonarola, who had 
been deeply anxious to enrol Pico in the Fratri Predicanti, 
with his own hands invested the corpse in the habit of the 
order. 

The magic of this strange personality still survives, but Pico’s 
writings are now almost unreadable. It is impossible to unravel 
this fantastical tissue of mysticism and scholasticism. He 
interprets the Mosaic text by the Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
the microcosm and the macrocosm ; in the simplest words of 
Genesis he sees mystic allusions to the Redeemer ; he believes 
that in natural magic lies the strongest testimony to the truth 
of the Gospels ; he spins cobwebs with as ingenious a futility 
as the subtlest ‘doctor’; he exhibits the most recondite learn- 
ing ; he seeks to reconcile Catholic doctrine with the Orphic 
and Hermetic theosophies ; he jumbles together Job and Plato, 
Moses and the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Apostles and 
Cabalists, the Pythagoreans and the schoolmen; he seeks 
passionately after truth, and he is as credulous as a child; 
and to endeavour to extract any coherent meaning from his 
extraordinary treatises were to take a short and sure road to 
madness. His life by his nephew is likewise a very singular 
piece of work. It is written in a vein of garrulous eulogy, 
but is not destitute of interest. The writer shows an unques- 
tioning belief in the marvellous. You are reminded of Cellini’s 
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salamander when you come on such a passage as this: ‘A 
mervelouse syght was there scene before his byrthe : there ap. 
pered a fyery garlande standynge over ye chaumbre of his 
mother whyle she travelled and sodenly vanished away.’ The 
book is of interest to students of English literature on account 
of the quaint prose of Sir Thomas More’s version of the life, 
It is in a way bad English, for it is involved, obscure, unfinished, 
ungrammatical ; still, there is a charm in these long-winding 
clauses—in these sweet cadences and unlaboured phrases— 
which is not a little refreshing in this day of the slip-slop, the 
snip-snap, and the ‘precious.’ There is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the book from the pen of Mr. J. M. Rigg. He shows 
an intimate knowledge of Pico’s life and work; he writes 
without a touch of pedantry ; his English is simple, straight- 
forward, and clear; and his notes are brief and to the 
point. 


AN APPEAL TO THE STANDARDS. 


On Right and Wrong. By W.S.LILLY. London: Chapman. 
Opposites. By LEWIS THORNTON. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


There is much in common between these two books as re- 
gards their general drift: in respect of their style and treat- 
ment they are widely different. Both appeal to those ancient 
standards of duty, right, and faith, the desertion of which 
under the influence of modern solvents bids fair to spell ruin 
unless others are found to take their place—not an easy pro- 
blem. Again, both are written on what must be called the 
unpopular side: the side, that is, which maintains the neces- 
sity of authority and positive law to check the disintegrating 
effects of unbridled liberalism—using that word not in its 
political sense here and now, but as summing up all those 
principles (secularism, equality, democracy, and the rest) which 
constitute the damnosa hereditas \eft us by the apostles of the 
Revolution, and upon which all modern popular movements, 
whether religious or political, are likely to be founded either 
consciously by men of the type of Mr. John Morley, or 
all unconsciously by men of the type of Mr. John Burns. In 
other words, both books are essentially conservative. The 
essays they contain embrace a wide range of subjects: re- 
ligion, morals, politics, and the influence upon these of such 
modern developments as the progress of science and the 
accompanying increase of materialistic modes of thought. 

We find ourselves, A.D. 1890, bereft of many dogmas, many 
institutions, which our fathers thought pillars of society and 
the State, and we are toiling in defence of others. The 
tendencies no doubt are all against established institutions 
and established authority : both liberalism and science are 
constantly menacing them, but they rarely propose to sub- 
stitute anything but ‘freedom’ or ‘progress’ in their place. 
Yet we defend those remaining to us because we believe 
that without institutions society must go to pieces and re- 
lapse into barbarism, and that without authority to guide and 
correct it the mediocre quality of ordinary human nature will 
not avail to resist the ever-active influences which make for 
social chaos. The key-note of the revolutionary doctrine is the 
abolition of all restrictions upon the freedom of the individual : 
his emancipation not only from all outward control but also 
as far as possible from all ‘ prejudice’ (as it is called) arising 
from tradition or upbringing, in order that the kingdom of 
heaven which is within him may be given the opportunity 
of undisputed sovereignty. Let governments only learn 
to leave things alone. Away with restrictions on political 
power, say the Radicals, and give every man a vote. By no 
means let the State have any concern with trade, say the Free 
Traders. Religion would be much better taught and more 
widely diffused if the State would only cease to expend any 
money for the purpose, say the Disestablishers. Disband 
the police and pull down the prisons, says Prince Krapotkine, 
and you will have no more criminals. Suppress the stand- 
ing armies, says the Peace Party, and you will remove the 
cause of wars. Root out privilege, say the Democrats, and 
the equality of all men will be made manifest. Banish the 
idea of God and repudiate all authority but your own will, says 
the great army of Irreligionists, and you will achieve moral in- 
dependence at last. Erase the institution of marriage from 
the books of the law, says Mrs. Mona Caird, and adultery will 
become impossible. Destroy the Christian religion and the 
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Christian ethics, root and branch, says honest John Morley, 
and you will be enabled to lead lives at once higher and more 
in accordance with Nature. And so, step by step, we are brought 
nearer and nearer to the ideal man of the revolution : a man 
sans institutions to mould his life, sams traditions to inspire his 
mind, sams authority to discipline him with the sense of duty— 
abandoned to himself and his ‘nature.’ It is all extravagant 
enough, but behind it all is that gibbering faith in human nature 
apart from institutions so intimately connected with much of 
the mischief with which we have to contend. 

The difficulty savours of the old contention about the ‘ spirit’ 
and the ‘letter’ of the law. Revolutionary doctrine would have 
us believe that the ‘spirit’ is everything, and that the ‘letter’ 
may be left to take care of itself: the contrary of this, albeit 
seemingly paradoxical, is the truth. Institutions, creeds, and 
laws are something more than mere creations of human agency; 
they have themselves a formative power, and they react upon 
the lives of those who live under them for better or for worse. 
What a difference, for example, would the elimination of pa- 
triotism from human nature as we know it in historical times 
have produced—and all for the worse! Yet the doctrine of 
the New Revolution is cosmopolitan and will have none of 
patriotism. If the ‘spirit’ indeed is wanting, no human effort 
can create it; but what means have we of fostering and edu- 
cating it except the inculcation of duty by authority and the 
regulating influence of good laws and sound institutions? In 
other words, we need not trouble ourselves about the ‘spirit,’ 
for itis beyond our reach, but the ‘letter’ is of prime import- 
ance for us, because it is the only instrument we have by which 
to turn the ‘spirit’ to good account. In fact, to any man who 
does not lean towards atheism—-to any man who really believes 
that the world through all its vicissitudes is constantly governed 
by divine wisdom: ‘Providence,’ as pious men called it not long 
ago—the human interpretations of the laws of that government 
—(that is to say, creeds and codes)—and the arrangements for 
enforcing those laws—(in effect, human institutions)—cannot 
but be invested with an inviolability they naturally fail to 
possess for men of radical temperament with whom personal 
opinion is paramount; and it follows that Conservatives will be 
zealous to defend—even to the length of sometimes refusing 
to improve—those institutions they regard as the instruments, 
however imperfect, with all things human, of a government 
essentially divine. 

Societies, above all liberalised societies like our own, cannot 
afford to dispense with the rule of authority and the guidance 
afforded by institutions. Deprived of these, they would re- 
semble a ship which had lost its compass and had fallen back 
on the eternal guidance of the stars, which unfortunately do 
not always shine. Our notions of morality—dub them puri- 
tanical if you like—have in the main (despite their failures) 
kept our hearts true and our homes clean. The creeds we have 
inherited—call them superstitious an you will—are interwoven 
(testibus Livingstone and Gordon of Khartoum) with the finest 
texture of our national life. Will the result continue to be 
as satisfactory even as now in A.D. 1890, if we gradually 
abandon the Decalogue in favour of scientific prudence and 
more and more adopt the teaching of materialism? To the 
complacent confidence in the future of modern democracy, con- 
vinced that by the divine right of its majorities it can do no 
wrong, Mr. Lilly boldly replies with a direct negative, and dis- 
poses his arguments, some of which have done service already 
in the Century of Revolution, with all the cogency and brilliance 
which distinguished that admirable piece of work ; while Nr. 
Thornton, eschewing the emphatic ‘No, because——’ of his 
contemporary, prefers to couch his objections in milder form, 
as who should answer his antagonist with a ‘ Yes, but——.’ 
Both, however, support what is substantially the same thesis. 
The limits of deviation (between highest and lowest) of which 
human nature is capable are obvious enough ; examples of 
the practical results of leaving men to develop in circum- 
stances unfavourable to the growth of institutions and the 
maintenance of authority are on view in sundry parts of the 
habitable globe. The introduction of civilisation among 
savages means nothing more nor less than the introduc- 
tion among them of the restraining authority of a higher 
religion and of more elaborate institutions than those with 
which Providence has seen fit to endow them. It may be easy 
for the present generation of men, which from infancy has 
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breathed an atmosphere full of the established ideas about 
religion and whose whole being has all along been steeped in 
the established morality, to deny the old sanctions which made 
that morality authoritative, and embrace the nescience of the 
agnostic or the free-thinking ‘ scientist,’ without getting on to the 
down-grade in the conduct of their lives. The moral percep- 
tions do not all at once accustom themselves to a new scheme 
of perspective. Heredity itself must intervene, and ‘the point 
of honour’ may for a time continue to make many things 
heinous which the old morality condemned. But what of the 
generation that is to follow them, and the next again? They 
will have no excuse for errors in perspective, and they are not 
likely to make them. Does any one really believe that scien- 
tific prudence will make true men or loyal subjects—will make 
good citizens, if you prefer that way of putting it? Mr. Lilly 
is perfectly right in insisting on the world’s enormous debt of 
gratitude to the Church of Rome for having testified throughout 
the dark ages among men with authority to the reality of divine 
power and the duty of absolute submission to divine will. Will 
the Democracy win through under no authority higher than that 
of its majorities ? 

The sad thing about all this is that, so far as the mass of 
their countrymen is concerned, Messrs. Lilly and Thornton 
are crying to them that will not hear. There is something of 
the pelican in the wilderness about them both. Demos will 
not or cannot make up his own mind: he leaves it to Mr. 
Gladstone and others to do that for him—it may be well, it 
may be ill. The problem of democracy would be solved if 
only he could be induced to think for himself ; but nothing 
is more certain than that thoughtful essays are powerless for 
this end. 


FICTION. 


That science and amusement do not always go hand-in- 
hand the so-called scientific romance has often enough proved. 
Mr. Robert Cromie’s A Leaf into Space (London : Warne) is 
a far better thing than the ruck of its kind, though, considered 
as a new ‘departure,’ its interest is by no means consider- 
able. You are introduced to an enthusiast in his laboratory 
all in the throes of a tremendous discovery. When you next 
foregather with him, he is more certain of his ground, and you 
come upon him in a remote Alaskan forest, in command of 
vast workshops and a gang of _workpeople engaged in develop- 
ing and directing certain mysterious forces which are the main- 
spring of his venture. With him are a speculative millionaire 
who supplies the ‘ sinews,’ a celebrated painter, a well-known 
journalist, and (as Mr. Wedmore would say) a ‘very rising’ 
politician—each and all prepared to make capital out of the 
enterprise and to publish and extend its fame in his own par- 
ticular way. The secret is of course electrical ; the bold in- 
ventor proposes by its means—and those of an extraordinary 
contrivance of his own—a trip to Mars on the principle of ‘the 
attraction of repulsion.’ It would not be fair to Mr. Cromie to 
do more than vaguely hint at the working of the scheme he 
handles in so convincing and original a fashion. Suffice it to 
say, the real excitement begins with the plunge into space. We 
shall add that there are occasional thrills of real excitement, 
and that the blunt and sensible manner of the author does 
nothing to lessen his illusion. Life among the Martialists— 
who have achieved the ‘perfect equilibrium,’ the perfection of 
existence—is naturally a trifle tedious; but the homeward 
journey includes some hairbreadth ’scapes and curious episodes, 
and ends with the tragic death of the inventor, the wreckage 
of his machine, and the ruin of his great discovery. 

If Miss Crane’s Zede/ (London: Eden) were longer it would 
be just the sort of story to wear a reader’s patience thread- 
bare. It is tiresome enough as it is. There is a great deal 
of pathetic sentiment, though everything comes right in the 
end for the brilliant baronet and his Arab sweetheart. Save 
for the fact that this young person is half an Arab (which is a 
sort of a kind of a newish species of departure), there is little to 
distinguish the story from innumerable others. The girl, being 
fully orphaned, is removed by the enamoured baronet to his 
ancestral halls, and is placed under the protection of his lady 
mother and a dignified cousin who wants to marry him herself, 
Why arich and worldly baronet should do thus foolishly it is 
not for us to tell; but we confess to being unromantic enough 
to sympathise with the women of his household. Of course 
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they victimise the fair Zebel, whose ‘sweet face’ crops up in 
Miss Crane’s prose till you are positively sick of it ; and equally 
of course the baronet is set against her (temporarily) by artful 
and cousinly stratagems, in a way that does little credit either 
to his head or to his heart. But, as was said, all comes right 
for the pair: as you knew it would, and as every one else will 
know it too. 

In Ko Méri (London : Eden) there is a good deal of crudity, 
a certain air of inexperience, and as it were a suggestion here 
and there of writing with gloves on, together with a lack 
of the principle of selection and an incapacity of concentrat- 
ing on what should be the real point of interest ; but when 
this is said there remains a good deal tocommend. We should 
have been better pleased with four or five instead of fourteen 
or fifteen people, and the story would have gained with ourselves 
also. The interest is almost solely with the half-caste Mary, 
who has been brought up by ‘Britishers’: in dealing with 
whom and with all that immediately concerns her you detect a 
certain strength and power of insight in the author. That 
lady, however, has not been able to resist the temptation to 
be clever, and has trotted out a great many other people, not 
in themselves at all badly drawn but distinctly out of focus 
and detrimental to the real interest, which is Mary—Mary 
and her guardians. The book is truthful and sincere in 
tone. The impression of Auckland life and scenery is 
well conveyed, and should have made a good background. 
Mary herself is a fine yet careful study. Her appearance, her 
actions, her features even, are those of a living person ; her 
concerns, indeed, are handled with a reticence of touch and a 
happiness of suggestion that reveal unconscious artistic power. 
The surface effect of civilisation and the contact of those she 
loves are strikingly rendered, and the half-savage nature she 
inherits from her Maori mother is sometimes startlingly dis- 
covered ; and there are quietly tragic touches in her relapse 
and her ‘ return to the tribe’ which give you something of a new 
sensation. 

Eric Rotherham (London : Digby), by Mrs. William D. Hall, 
would doubtless be very interesting if the characters had any- 
thing to do with the development of the plot. They are 
very nice people, but why they exist at all or what good 
they are to anybody where they are is beyond our com- 
prehension. They are brought into rapport (so Mrs. Hall 
writes English), and they are persuaded that Socialists breathe 
actual fire and visible slaughter and carry dynamite cartridges 
in their pockets. Their excitements are railway accidents, 
a robbery—(surely inserted to show Mrs. Hall’s contempt for 
the criminal intelligence)—fiddling, and a little mild, loqua- 
cious love-making. But we cannot discover that they do 
more for their own hand than for the story. However, the 
heroines wind up with a resolution to be kind to their maids, 
and the men are to run Sunday concerts at the ‘ People’s Club,’ 
sO we suppose that it is all right. A sketch of a clever 
little boy is the best thing in a ratherfdull book, starred and 
spotted by quotations from the ‘best’ authors—Frederick K. 
Hosmer and Arséne Houssaye, the Cad of Letters. 

Amants (Paris: Kolb), by Paul Margueritte, is one of the 
cleverest and at the same time the most hideous novels of the 
latter-day French school. The scene is on the Algerian heights, 
sunny, perfumed, and sensuous, where in the Villa Clives there 
sojourns the family of a retired diplomatist of Denmark. The 
family is there for the sake of its charming daughter Frédérique, 
who is known among her friends as ‘the Princess Hamlet,’ and 
who has a weak chest and a weak heart. The reader is made 
aware (by a neatly constructed bit of diary) that Princess 
Hamlet has for two years dreamed of the Prince d’Ancise, 
who has a wide reputation for gallantry, but whom she had 
only once met at Fontainebleau. One day the mail brings to 
Algiers the news (among other things) that the prince has been 
drowned from his yacht at Antibes. The news, however, proves 
to be false ; and Princess Hamlet (with a fine sense of the 
adaptation of means to ends which her male namesake lacked) 
writes to the prince, in an access of relief, a letter of congratu- 
lation, ‘rapide, éloquente, et simple.’ It has ‘un accent de 
dignité, but for all that its meaning is not to be mistaken, and 
the prince comes with all possible gpeed to Algiers, accom- 
panied by his wife—one of the white-souled and devout—and 
his weakling child. The girl is caught between the joys of 
living and loving and the horrors and terrors of dying; and 
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the drama continues, till—till she obviously is as only ladies 
wish to be that love their lords. Then she resolves not to wait 
for death. She knows where a certain sweet revolver of the 
prince is locked away, and she hacks and batters at the piece 
of furniture in which it is hid till ‘les gouttes de sueurcoulaient 
sur son visage rigide et ferme.’ The revolver achieved, she does 
not use it atonce : she sets the room in order: she washes her 
hands and face, and adjusts her hair; she looks at herself 
in the glass, and puts on a little oudre de riz—‘ quelle essuya 
avec une brosse fine’; she sits down to read Michelet till she 
hears the prince approaching ; and then she shoots herself. 
The story has undeniable power ; its style is warm, supple, and 
picturesque; but we find in it (to quote M. Paul Margueritte 
himself) nothing but ‘ névrose, folie, et décadence.’ 

Mrs. Walford’s The Havoc of a Smile (London : Spencer 
Blackett), in spite of a certain ‘cheapness’ of manner and 
sentiment, will serve to fleet one’s half-an-hour not at all unplea- 
santly. Especially if‘one’ belong to the tribe of Young Person ; 
in which case, if ‘one’ be healthy, happy, and wise (not always 
the case), it should please the fancy and profit the understand- 
ing as regards one’s dealings with the other sex, above all in the 
matter of championising the forlorn and neglected of that ilk. 
’Twas in this way that the fair Beatrice relieved the tedium of 
the passing hour both for herself and her cousin Geoffrey ;— 
but thereby hangs the tale, which has a good ending, and of 
which we say no more. 


RELIGION AND ART. 


Karl von Hase’s Werke. Kirchengeschichte. 3. Abtheilungen. 
Bis Innocenz Ill. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 

Religion in the catholic sense, integration of all essentially 
religious in heathen, Christian, and all other confessions that 
were and are and will be, is thus (indirectly) defined by Von Hase, 
as basis of his work :—‘ In opposition to the religious life, which 
allied to Christ is Christian life, stands worldly life, the life alien- 
ated from God. Not in space alone, in the heart also is the world, 
in a double respect : first, that which should be turned towards 
God but is not—the spirit of man in its moral-religious constitu- 
tion, however grossly abused. In absolute contrast with this 
godless entity stands the Church, whose mission, outward and 
inward, it is to battle therewith. All else worldly is of no im- 
mediate religious significance, even that which is worldly of an 
intellectual nature, such as mathematics, philology, agriculture, 
trade and its earnings.’ 

Now, religion is for certain only the recognition of that in re- 
spect whereof alone is religious feeling—/.e., unqualified rever- 
ence and passion of self-devotion—possible : of that indicated 
by the ‘right and good and beautiful,’ term of purest and most 
universal being. While common sense appreciates and culti- 
vates society and things, not with blind selfishness but with 
instructed view to its own personal comfort and well-being ; 
while scientific sense studies the causal relations of things, z.e., 
the relations of things to one another and to preceding and 
succeeding? states ; the religious sense interprets things in 
relation to the highest and completest humanity. The poetic 
sense, so near akin to the religious, also contemplates the 
ideal in things, but implies the further energy of resolving the 
ideal into the infinite distribution of Nature: translating the 
ideal into the sensuous and the sensuous into the ideal. If 
religion, a pilgrim in this vale, prayerfully or even painfully 
searches after its God (if haply it may find him) amid the 
‘illusions of sense’ and under the ‘trials and temptations of 
a wicked world,’ the happier poetic faculty is wholly assured 
of its God, and, so far as its poetry extends, is completely at 
home in the flesh and in the infinite variations (deviating into 
all manner of defects and perversions) of humanity in the con- 
crete world of men. The poet is no mere mystic nor rapt 
contemplator of a far-off ‘spiritual’ world, but lives in the en- 
joyment of heaven in the sensible and actual. In the poet, so 
far as poet, soul and body are commensurate and perfectly 
reciprocal. There is no pale abstraction, no ghostly aspiration, 
but every thought is roundly embodied. His thoughts are 
all sensuous images as clear and distinct and palpable even to 
the rudest sense as are the objects of Nature. No Browning is 
poet so far as his thoughts are ‘profound’ mystery and not 
of the perfect Physigue of Nature. Shakespeare is always 
physical, and therefore satisfies the shilling gallery just as 
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much as the boxes. But.Browning! It is no shock but sport 
to the poet to live amid the infinite limitation and differentia- 
tion of the ideal in this ‘sinful world’ So far as he is poet 
the ‘error,’ ‘tragedy,’ and ‘crime’ of life only quicken and en- 
hance the sense of the forever inviolable ideal. To Shake- 
speare the lagos were not objects of horror but served as foils 
to bring the ideal into more conspicuous relief. As Goethe 
says, ‘the highest and completest religion looks on sin and 
crime themselves not as obstructive of but as subservient to 
the holy.’ 

The empire (not province) of religion is simply all and every 
thing in human consciousness. The measure of a man’s re- 
ligion is the measure of the sensuous and objective world 
interpreted by him religiously, the measure in which all his 
deeds and words, studies, interests, affairs, businesses, modes of 
life, habits, manners, personal appearance itself, are informed 
by and expressive of religion. It is the function of complete 
religion to resolve all the phenomena of the sensuous world, 
all the events of history, all the facts of human life, in terms of 
the holy, of the lovable and estimable without measure and 
qualification, in respect whereof alone is religious feeling pos- 
sible. To the pure all things are pure, and assuredly to the 
religious a// things are religious. Religious faith is assurance 
transcending that of sensuous evidence) that there is no fact 
however staggering in sensuous observation, no chapter how- 
ever dismal in private experience, no passage however grue- 
some in human history, but is yet, once ultimately and fully 
interpreted, resolvable into harmony with, into verification of, 
the Perfect which religion postulates (w7thout ‘ proof, in un- 
affected despite of the most complete and perfect scientific 
demonstration to the contrary) as paramount reality, as ‘cate- 
gorical imperative,’ as standard of all propriety, as type of all 
existence, whereof, wherethrough, and whereto are all things. 
The measure of the validity, efficiency, existence of anything is 
only its conformity with the one absolute Authority of all, whose 
is the ‘kingdom and the power and the glory.’ 

Assuredly it is the office of completed religion to bring 
‘nature’ not into antithesis to, not even into compatibility, not 
even into reconciliation, but into indissoluble union, with ‘grace.’ 
All ascetic, monkish, puritanic, and other such disciplinarian 
‘religions’ are serviceable ‘ pedagogically,’ but are not complete 
and mature religion. When the mind is so far depraved 
as to be incapable of wholesome relations, in certain respects, 
with Nature, then is restraint or asceticism in these respects 
imperative. When by abstinence the mind is purified, it will 
wholesomely and profitably resume positive relations with 
sensuous Nature, whereof in its pathological state it was in- 
capable. ‘ Worldliness,’ condemned by all the higher religions, 
means pathological worldliness, z.¢., mzsinterpretation of the 
world, mzsrelationship to the world. It is impossible for a 
man to be too wor/dly, in the sense of knowing and appro- 
priating the world aright. The measure of a man’s worth, 
on the contrary, is precisely his worldliness—the sum of his 
correct interpretation and appropriation of the world. Re- 
ligion is only highest and completest interpretation and 
appropriation of the world, and all special readings and 
appropriations thereof, such as ‘mathematics, philology, agri- 
culture, and commerce,’ so far as right, are subordinate to and 
in perfect agreement with the highest religious or ethical 
sense of the world. 

Susceptible of revision though its definition_of religion be, 
Von Hase’s History of the Christian Church is, as compared to 
histories of the same subject at home, distinguished by breadth 
of view, by sympathy with diverse forms, by the humanity that 
recognises manhood of very various characters. It is whole- 
some and profitable reading, and is written in atone and in 
a language appreciable also by the ‘secular’ world. It is a 
work of superior workmanship, terse of matter and compact of 
construction. Its Roman brevity of style is striking, and that 
not merely in comparison to German diffuseness. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Nation-Making : A Story of New Zealand. By J. C. FIRTH. 
London : Longmans. 

‘Fifty years ago New Zealand was occupied by a numerous 


and warlike race. It was without a road, a bridge, or a Euro- 
pean house. ... There was not a single sheep, horse, or cow 
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in the colony. ... We have conquered the country at a heavy 
cost of blood and treasure. ... We have covered the colony 
with farms, schools, and churches. Our cattle and sheep are 
counted by millions. We have constructed thousands of miles 
of roads, seventeen hundred miles of railways, and many thou- 
sand miles of telegraph lines . . . and where hardly a white 
settler would be found over six hundred thousand white people 
dwell to-day in safety.’ In these words Mr. Firth sums up the 
achievements of the men who in half-a-century have made New 
Zealand. And he is entitled to speak with authority, for in this 
noble work he has borne his part. Such a ‘book is of vastly 
more value than the zmpressions de voyage of a man of letters, 
however eminent in himself and however luxuriously he may 
have travelled. Our author, however, is too honest not to 
show the other side of the shield ; and while he rightly boasts 
such glories as that the death-rate of his colony is far lower 
than that of any other country in the Old World or the 
New, he does not omit to note the astonishing fact that her 
public debt is about £60 per head of the population, and that 
representative government has proved to be simply ‘ govern- 
ment by jobbery.’ The matter of the debt will probably right 
itself : the national resources are great ; and for most of the 
money spent value has been received in the form of excellent 
harbours and an adequate system of internal communication. 
Extravagance is bad, but economy and good management in 
the future will remedy that. But dishonesty in public life— 
dishonesty so flagrant that this loyal New Zealander is com- 
pelled to call the whole business ‘ government by bribery’— 
that is a matter of so serious moment that almost does one 
despair. That there is in New Zealand a party of honest and 
intelligent men who do despair is proved by the opinion ex- 
pressed from time to time that it would be better to stop the 
game, and that New Zealand, having been proved incapable of 
managing her own affairs, should become a Crown colony. 
Surely, however, there are upright men enough in a British 
population six hundred thousand strong to save the land from 
this reproach? The colonial politician is too often a profes- 
sional—other people have too much to do ina new country 
where there is practically no leisured class ; and it would seem 
at present that, if public spirit does not induce a large propor- 
tion of the better class to enter public life, there are dark days 
in store for everybody. 

Mr. Firth is most interesting when he tells you tales of the 
Maoris out of his own experience. The Maori epic is still to 
write. The destruction of the noblest savage of them all was 
probably inevitable ; but the least that the conqueror can do is 
to recognise the gallantry, the valour, the intelligence, and the 
patriotism of the conquered. Mr. Firth compares the Maori 
to the ancient Briton; and though we decline to admit his 
monstrous thesis that the most of us are of Celtic origin, and 
though we doubt—and would express that doubt with becoming 
emphasis—that an admixture of Maori blood would have im- 
proved the white population of New Zealand, we agree with 
Mr. Firth in thinking that in many respects the Maoris 
were uncommonly fine fellows, and that their king-maker, the 
Wallace of their epic, known to us as William Thompson, 
and to his compatriots as Wi Tamehana te Waharoa, was, if 
not a far-sighted statesman, at least a man of singular rectitude 
of purpose, of considerable enlightenment, and of a public 
spirit rare in New Zealand. But one great man does not 
make a great nation. Thompson tried and failed. He welded 
the Maori tribes into a confederacy, he prepared a code of laws, 
he abolished communism, and he gave the kingship to another 
man. That he failed to prevent the practical extermination of his 
race was due partly to the fact that he was a man of peace and 
did not contemplate a war with Britain and partly to the fact 
that the colonists insisted on having what he desired to keep 
from them—namely, land. His original aim was to establish 
and to preserve in amity two nations in New Zealand—one his 
own, the other the British. The destiny of Britain was against 
him and his people ; and the bulwark he raised was swept away 
by the tide of conquest. It was inevitable : but it is deplor- 
able only from the point of view of sentiment. 

Mr. Firth’s collection of Maori stories and Maori traditions 
is valuable. It were well that he and his fellow-colonists should 
endeavour to increase the store ere it be too late. Nothing 
in the way of literary work could be undertaken to greater ad- 
vantage by any intelligent New Zealander. In themselves many 
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of the tales are charming ; as pictures of the ways and manners 
of a dying race they are unique. Mr. Firth gives a curious 
instance of the survival of a tradition of savage custom among 
the paraphernalia of civilisation. ‘To this day in the native 
land courts established by Act of Parliament to ascertain the 
ownership of Maori lands, if a native can prove that his 
ancestors killed and ate the former owners, his title to the land 
is regarded as indisputable.’ Why not adapt to Ireland? Not 
just now, of course: but when the landlord shall be ousted, 
and the Home Ruler shall divide the spoil. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Dr. Friedberg, who is Professor of Law at Leipzig and had 
devoted himself for many years to mercantile and ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence, has felt (he tells us) a want in the German 
system of instruction on the first of these two subjects : it is 
not closely enough in touch with life. To cure this defect he 
has compiled a Formelbuch fiir Handels- Wechsel- und Seerecht 
(Leipzig : Tauchnitz), and very remarkable forms they are. 
‘They err by excess,’ as Aristotle might say. They are a 
great deal too perfect : and Methuselah himself would have 
found the centuries too fleeting for such complications of the 
simplest matter of business as here ensue. Thus an example 
of insurance policy—on the life of one Car] August Pitt—is 
given. Carl August is asked an extraordinary number of ques- 
tions, and so are his friends and his physician and the com- 
pany’s physician, till the mass of literature is something appal- 
ling ; and Carl August turns out to be a perfect model. He is 
minutely interrogated as to every possible disease, and he 
answers ‘ Never had no sich thing’ (a free translation). He was 
married two years ago. He is healthy, his wife is healthy, his 
child is healthy, his house is healthy, his father is healthy, his 
mother is healthy, his only brother is healthy, his only sister 
is healthy. He never drinks brandy, he seldom touches wine, 
daily he imbibes but 2 g/as Bzer (truly a mythical Pitt !). Then 
the Herr Vertrauensarzt takes our Apollo in hand. He tells 
us he is neither younger nor older than he looks. His hair is 
black, his complexion healthy, his expression peaceful. His 
lips and his mouth and his teeth and his voice and his thorax, 
etc. etc. (each bit of Pitt is discussed with curious care), are 
models of their kind. Certain questions insinuate doubts as 
to Pitt’s past life, but all are shown to be without foundation. 
He never had any wild oatsto sow. Yet the questioner is not 
satisfied. He asks not merely about the present and the past 
but about the future, and is told that the subject is never 
likely to be touched with any malady whatever. Happy Pitt. 
Happy Lebensversicherungsbank. The other forms are equally 
perfect—equally senseless. 

Education from the Cradle (London: Bell), by Princess 
Onroussor, translated by Mrs. E. Fielding, is an excellent little 
book written by a woman for women, full of advice given in a 
good spirit of love and wisdom, absolutely free from the goody- 
goody and the conventional. The author strikes a high note 
in her introduction when she hopes that the day will come 
when there will be no more orphans in the sense of abandon- 
ment ;: when women—even childless women—will see that they 
can have no lighter work, no better spring of inexhaustible 
happiness, than the care of very young children. The 
enormous influence of heredity is resolutely faced ; and so are 
the fearful risks involved in the transmission of consumption 
andalcoholism. Advice of the wisest is given in the simplest 
language as to the hygiene, bodily and mental, of young 
children. Children should be trained to love music and colours 
from the very first ; and with such a training it may be pos- 
sible that the race of ’Arry and ’Arriet may become the ex- 
ception and not, as now, the rule. The neglected left hand should 
have its share of training till all are ambidextrous. Complicated 
expensive toys are more for the amusement and extravagance 
of his seniors than for the child. Infant prodigies of learning 
either die early or turn out mediocrities. This admirable little 
work is so well translated that it is hard to believe it was not 
written in our own tongue. 

Professor Goodale’s Physiological Botany (London: Mac- 
millan), one of the four volumes of Gray’s Botanical Text- 
Book, is neither so erudite nor so exhaustive as those written 
by Sachs and Vines, but is much more practical, more 
readable, and more attractive. It contains upwards of two 
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hundred careful drawings from practical microscopic observa. 
tion. This is now the sixth edition of a work which Asa Gray 
launched half a century ago. He wrote the first volume on 
the structural and morphological botany of phznogamous 
plants: that equipped the botanist for the scientific prosecu. 
tion of systematic botany{we have in this second volume. Pro. 
fessor Goodale judiciously introduces his students to the work 
of vegetable histology by some excellent remarks on micro- 
scopes, dissecting instruments, re-agents, staining agents, and 
mounting media. He successively treats of the structure, com. 
position, and principal contents of the vegetable cell; there- 
after he examines cells in their modifications and kinds, and in 
the tissues they compose; and next the minute structure and 
development of the root, stem, and leaf of the flower, fruit, and 
seed. After explaining the physiological classification of tissues, 
he enters upon protoplasm, the diffusion of liquids, soils, transfer 
of water through the plant, assimilation, changes, growth, 
movements, reproduction, germination, and resistance to un- 
toward influences. Very happily, he is often able to correct 
a popular blunder. Thus, it used to be held that household 
plants materially injured the air of rooms at night by reason 
of the amount of carbonic acid they exhaled and of oxygen 
they inhaled. Now, Professor Goodale assures that, from the 
most trustworthy data, the whole amount of carbonic acid 
resulting from the oxidation of the food of one hundred average 
house-plants during a night’s work would not vitiate the at- 
mosphere of a moderate-sized room so much as that evolved 
from a common candle burning for the same length of time. 
One of his most enjoyable chapters is on the sleep movements 
of plants. The most surprising instance of rapid spontaneous 
movement is that which is exhibited by the lateral leaflets of 
the telegraph plant, which keep up night and day an irregular 
jerking movement like the movements of the arms of a sema- 
phore—the cause of it little known. The glossarial index has 
been carefully prepared. The author appends some useful 
hints chiefly designed in aid of students who have the simpler 
appliances described in the text at their command, and adds 
a set of exercises within the means of students having access to 
a small chemical laboratory. 

A study of the life and times of S¢, Pau/ by Professor James 
Iverach, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen (London : 
Nisbet), is rather duller reading than some other numbers in 
the ‘ Men of the Bible’ series: yet its interpretation is gene- 
rally safe, and its history, so far as we have been able to test 
it, is careful and accurate. The picture sadly lacks life: 
you turn away with your preconceived impression of the 
rugged, passionate apostle rather befogged and _belittled. 
And yet if there is a clear and sharply limned figure in 
history it is that of Paul. If Mr. Iverach had been less 
commonplace, and had less consistently passed over every 
difficulty raised by the ‘higher’ critics with words significant 
of ‘haven’t time ; and it’s not worth discussing at any rate,’ he 
would have written a more interesting book. His last chapter 
on ‘Pauline Theology’ seems to us a painfully inadequate 
treatment of this all-important topic: yet it has the merit of 
emphasising, and to some extent of demonstrating, the fre- 
quently misstated fact that Paul was the offspring of Chris- 
tianity, and that Christ, so far from being the creation of 
Paul, quite infinitely transcended him in the calm simplicity 
of his genius, in authority of statement, and in universality of 
conception. 

Books about nursing the sick come in battalions : books 
treating of healthy motherhood and wholesome childhood as 
single spies. New Life: Its Genesis and its Culture: A 
Book for Young Mothers (London: Sonnenschein), by H. . 
O’Neill and Edith A. Barnett, is one which may be safely read 
by any clear-minded, healthy young wife. There is some fine 
writing in it, with here and there a suspicion of bleat ; but the 
text is honest good sense. It does not interfere with doctor or 
midwife, but, if properly understood, may lighten the doctor's 
work and make the midwife less of a terror because less of 
amystery. We have also received the new volume of ‘ The 
Camelot’ series, which consists of Landor’s Pericles and 
Aspasia (London : Scott) ; a new edition, being the second, of 
The Conflicts of Capital and Labour (London : Macmillan), by 
George Howell, M.P.; a new edition, being the third, of Zhe 
Silver Question and the Gold Question (Manchester : Palmer), 
by Robert Barclay ; a new edition, being the seventh, of 7/e 
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Family Homaopathist (London : Gould), by E. B. Shuldham ; 
a new edition, being the third, of E/z’s Children (London: 
Methuen), by George Manville Fenn; a new edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Mary Barton (London: Warne), in the ‘Crown’ 
Library ; a popular edition, being the tenth, of Yoshua David- 
son (London : Methuen), by S. Lynn Linton ; anda cheap issue 
of the Fabian Essays in Socialism (London : Scott), by various 


hands. 
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dorff. 3 fr. soc. 

Romanciers allemands contemporains. 
Paris: Perrin. 

The Geographical Situation of Saparda. By O. E. Hagen. 
Leipzig : Fock. 80 pf. 

Zur Geschichte der Hieroglyphen-Schrift. 


Leipzig : Friedrich. 


Par E. de Morsier. 


Von W. Pleyte. 


Nach dem Holl. v. C. Abel. Leipzig: Friedrich. 2 m. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, Sepremser and DECEMBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, OcrToseER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DecemBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 


Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RAN«kING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perownz, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN or PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean Situ, 19 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweEDiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17Tu. 





EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. lV. 





Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL MAsTERs. Starting of an 
Army SibE, of a system of ScienTIFIC TEACHING, and of regular GyMNASTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large ScientTiric LAsoraTory and 
Gymnasium. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcaApEMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macrpuerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, LrtD., 


HOLLesLtey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


NORTH BERWICK, N.B. 


SUPERIOR MARINE RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 


ELLEVUE HOUSE, facing the Sea, with a magnificent view 
of the Estuary and Islands of the Forth. The fine sands of the East Bay are 
opposite the House, and the celebrated Golf Links are within a few minutes’ walk. 
The House contains Dining-Room, Double Drawing-Room, Library, Nine Bed- 
rooms, Kitchen, Scullery, Pantry, Larder, Washing-House, Laundry, Servants’ Bed- 
rooms, Storerooms, Bathroom (hot and cold water), and many other conveniences. 
Garden in front and behind, with good-sized Vinery. 
The House is in excellent order. The Furniture will be sold withit. Apply to 
Messrs. SmiTH & Mason, Solicitors, 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 
« Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 





EXHIBITION 


OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 
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NOW READY, extra foolscap folio, full buckram, gilt top, price £2, 12s. 6d. nett, 


SCOTTISH 


NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 


Edited by JAMES PATON, with the assistance of SiR ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B.; JosepH ANDERSON, LL.D.; Rev. Josern 
STEVENSON, S.J.; JOHN M. Gray, D. HAy FLEMING, J. DALRYMPLE DUNCAN, Davip Murray, LL.D.; 
ALEXANDER J. S. BROOK, J. O. MITCHELL, C. D, DONALD, PROFESSOR JOHN FERGUSON, LL.D., and others, 


CONTENTS. 


SCOTTISH ARCH ZOLOGY. 


STONE and BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, CANOES, and other EARLY 
REMAINS, by Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., and Dr. JOSEPH 
ANDERSON. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 

MEMORIALS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, by the Rev. Father 
JOSEPH STEVENSON, S.J. 

PORTRAITS of QUEEN MARY, by Mr. JOHN M. GRAY, F.S.A. Scot., 
Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

SCOTLAND AFTER the UNION*of the CROWNS, with special reference 
tothe COVENANT and the ROYALISTS, by Mr. D. HAY FLEMING, 
F.S.A. Scot., Editor of ‘Register of St. Andrews Kirk-Session’ for the 
Scottish History Society. 

The JACOBITE MOVEMENT, by Mr. J. DALRYMPLE DUNCAN, 
F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., F.R.S.E. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
RELICS, by DAVID MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, IRVINE, LINLITHGOW, 
PERTH, ST. ANDREWS, and STIRLING, by the EDITOR; and of 
GLASGOW, by Mr. JOHN O. MITCHELL, and Mr. COLIN DUNLOP 
DONALD, F.S.A. Scot. 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 


The MILITARY, INDUSTRIAL, and DOMESTIC LIFE of SCOTLAND, 
by the EDITOR. 

MONOGRAPHS on SILVER PLATE, and ARCHERY, by Mr. ALEX. 
J. S. BROOK, F.S.A. Scot. 

TORTURES and PUNISHMENT, by Professor JOHN FERGUSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 


‘The Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck and the collection of Captain Grose, as 
described by Burns, are excelled by the Scottish National Memorials. This 
wonderful assortment of bric-A-brac, more or less historical, was exhibited at Glasgow 
some years ago. A magnificent catalogue with drawings has been printed by Messrs. 
Constable and published by Mr. MacLehose. You cannot open this volume at 
random without excitement. . . . Merely to dip into the pages is to touch history.’ 
—Daily News. 


‘A piece of typography which reflects the highest credit upon the skill and 
resources of its printers, Messrs. T. & A. Constable, both as regards the printing 
proper, and as regards the production of the many illustrations, plates, engravings, 
and facsimiles that make the volume so rich a picture-ground for a wandering eye 
. . » There is no more delightful way of learning history than by having one’s 
interest excited by the curious aspect of an old book or the inscription on an old 
medal; and there is no surer way of keeping one’s knowledge from rusting than a 
frequent comparison of its general statements with the concrete examples of a col- 
lection of relics. This work appeals to many classes of readers—to recruits 
and to veterans in the study of history, to archzologists and antiquarians, to artists 
in search of realistic colour for historical painting, to bibliomaniacs who like a 
book that will soon be rare, and to the very wide class of those who like a book 
for the sake of its fine pictures. It is valuable as a translation into permanent form 
of the best features of a temporary exhibition and as a contribution unique in kind to 
the literature illustrative of Scottish history.'—Scotsman. 





| 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCOTTISH ARCH AZOLOGY. 


Full-Page Plate of the DOUGLAS CLEPHANE HORN, and 32 Illustra. 
tions in the Text. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 
Coloured Frontispiece of the KENNET CIBORIUM. 


22 Full-Page Plates of the KENN&T CIBORIUM; QUEEN MARY'S 
TAPESTRY, VELVET HANGINGS, and PRAYER-BOOK; LET- 
TER of QUEEN MARY; PORTRAITS OF QUEEN MARY, 
DARNLEY, MONTROSE, CLAVERHOUSE, PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD, and CARDINAL YORK; BEATON’S BIBLE; The 
THRISSELS BANNER; The SOLEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT; 
PEDEN’S BIBLE; The ORDER to carry out the MASSACRE of 
GLENCOE; PRINCE CHARLES’S PAPER MONEY; MEDALS, 
MEDALLIONS, and SEALS, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


3 Full-Page Plates of the CHAINED BIBLE in GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 
and Specimens of SCOTTISH BINDING; and 12 Illustrations of TITLE- 
PAGES, HANDWRITING of BURNS, SCOTT, and TANNAHILL; 
and OLD MORTALITY’S MALLET. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS. 
4 Full-Page Plates of The OLD PARLIAMENT CLOSE, EDINBURGH ; 
RUINS of the ARCHBISHOP’S CASTLE, GLASGOW; BURGESS 
TICKET; and POUND NOYES of the SHIP BANK. 


39 Illustrations of RELICS of the ANCIENT BURGHS. 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 


100 Illustrations in the Text. 


‘The volume possesses all those special qualities which are dear to the heart of 
the bibliophile. The binding is elegant without gaudiness and thoroughly substantial; 
. the paper is irreproachable, and shows neither flaw nor speck to mar the wide 
expanse of margin; the typography is so near perfection that, on holding up a page 
to the light, it is seldom possible to detect that the other side is printed. The 
engravings, which include 30 full-page plates, are no less admirable. . . . In short, 
taking the volume as a whole, the closer and the more carefully it is examined the 
stronger becomes the impression that whatever may have been the case formerly, 
when éditions de luxe were considered the specialty of the country whose language 
still supplies them with a name, they no longer do these things better in France 
Glasgow Herald. 


‘A national contribution to the history of Scottish antiquities, and a vivid picture 
of Scottish life. The printing is a fine specimen of the work of Messrs. Constable. 
and the illustrations, which are most profuse, are magnificent examples of the arts of 
photogravure and wood engraving. —Vanchester Examiner. 


‘Put forth in splendid style, and will form an enduring memorial.’—Dundce 
4 1dvertiser. 


‘A volume of great artistic beauty, containing illustrations which cover the whole 
ground of Scottish history.’—/averness Courier. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN AND CO. 





Now Ready, Crown 8vo, Price 2s. 6d., extra cloth. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE. 


By ELIZABETH BLAKE, or Boston, U.S. 


DUBLIN: EASON & SON, LIMITED. 
LONDON: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED. 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 38. gd., 4S. 9d-, 58- 9d., 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
IRISH SOX and suatentable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men’s 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd., 
48. gd., 5s. od., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants Vests, and Cardi- 


gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 


Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


| C. S. PARNELL. 


Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


REPRINTED FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 

THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

LorD WOLSELEY. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sirk W. V. HARcourRT. 


A. J. BALFOUR. 


Lewis Morris. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

C. H. SPURGEON. 
AuGUSTUS HARRIS. 

JAMEs M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 
Sik F. LEIGHTON. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD. 
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JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), | 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, | 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. | 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 


and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S | 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT | 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VINCENT STREET, GLAsGow. 





OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful | 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. | 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and } 
79 QUEEN STREET, { EDINBURGH. 
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To] H. M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—/fs7 FLooR. 





sSODD & CO, VW REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky, 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 
| LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 








7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, StTRAw and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinszeD 
and other Cakes, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
CANARY and Hemp SEED, PoTATOES, MANURES, SEeEps. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc, 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


- 
ae AND MODERN FURNITURE, 


TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


— End). 
PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MOKRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 











Orders by Tost receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Med ical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets : 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and ‘Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONE RY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, 43, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “C OMPAN Y'S’” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF PINER FLAVOUR 

IS THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK . 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE . a puccabanes once SEOOK. 


DISHES, ete. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRAOT. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. | 


\| 


|| 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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MALVERN. THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN. 
Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 

other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 

matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 





~ 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES 
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YACHTING _— TO THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 


Magnificently situated. 
» Luxuriously furnished. 
Sepa Turkish, Russian, and 

other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





HE STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ 2200 tons register (S. R. P. Carnes, 
R.N.R., Commander), sails from Tilbury, 23d September, for a Thirty 
Days’ Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Madeira, Grand Canary (Las Palmas), Teneriffe 
(Santa Cruz and Oratava), Palma, and St. Michael’s (Azores). The ‘Ceylon’ is the 
largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is replete with every com- 
fort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths of every description, 


Cuisine of the highest order, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. ' : . . 
For particulars address—MANAGER, S. Y. ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. | Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


' LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of he Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Weteaiey, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 

* From LEITH-—September 3d, 3 p.m. ; sth, 4 p.m.; 6th, 6 p.m.; roth, 10 p.m.; 12th, 1 p.m. 3 13th, 1 p.m.; 17th, 2 p.m.; 
. 19th, 3 p.m. ; 20th, 4 p.m.; 24th,9 p.m.; 26th, 10 p. m. ; and 27th, 10 p.m. 

From LONDON-—September 2d, 1 p.m.; 3d, 3 p.m.; 6th, 5 p.m.; gth, 8 a.m.; 1oth, roa.m. ; 13th, noon; 16th, noon; 17th, 1 p.m.; 2oth, 3 p.m. 3 23d, 6 a.m.; 
24th, 9 a.m. ; 27th, 11 a.m. ; and 3oth, noon. 

FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. 

RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 

ews Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 

Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d, 

and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co,’s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 

Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGH_SuippinG Co., HERMITAGE Steam Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD reg 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
STEAM AVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGAL. & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 23 Regent — 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK— D. Macpouc ALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 

8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addvresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’ ; London ‘ Edina.’ 
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Printed for the Proprietors by T. &@ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG Las, at the SCOTS OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





